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[‘‘xoU ARE A FIEND,” GROWLED GODFREY, ‘A NASTY, VICIOUS LITTLE FiEND,”’] 


HIDDEN FROM ALL EYES. 


——— 
CHAPTER X. 


Wuaex Cyril Vere turned ‘away from the 
door of Somerville Hall he felt decidedly 
cross, 

He had given up many things in order to 
compass visit to his cousin, and he had 
pen rere no less than two ladies and one 
man by out for a long, lonely ride on 
the last day of his stay. And all for what? 
To leave a piece of pasteboard on a hall-table, 
and ride back again with the delusive hope 
of meeting her at every turn. 

He came upon Meta, followed by the groom 

Somerville’s horse, but as it was long 
since had met, neither was much tlife 
wiser, he went on with the ungallant 
thought in his mind that the girl’s horse was 
better looking than his rider, 

In order to spare his own beast he rode 
slowly, and when the- storm came on took 
refage in the Red Ploughshare. 





He was there when the stable-boy came in 
shouting,— 

“A carridge, quick, for the Tower! Look 
sharp, or he’ull be in an awful wax!” 

And he had just passed the gate of the Tower 
when the dog-cart came out, and looking back 
over his shoulder in idle curiosity he saw the 
girl whom he had come 80 far to see seated by 
the side of Godfrey Somerville. 

He wheeled his horse round, thinking that 
his eyes must have deceived him, although he 
knew well enough that there was not another 
woman in Blankshire whom he could have 
mistaken for Nella Maynard. 

He stared after thom with blank amaze- 
ment; so far from home, in that secluded 
spot alone with a man about whom many 
curious reports were rife, It seemed in- 
credible ! 

The butler said distinctly that the two 
ladies had gone out together for a ride, and 
yet here was one of them separated from the 
other, and in a cart instead of on horseback, 
It looked like a secret assignation; but Nella 
was not the sort of girl to consent to such a 
thing, and even if she had wished to, how 


€ 





could she have rid herself of her companion? 
Perplexed and amazed, he reached Deepden 
Chase with such a gloomy expression on his 
face that some of them thought he had 
‘* popped ” to his cousin and been refused. 

‘s Well, here you are, old fellow !” cried Jack 
Arkwright, a young man with a stout, stardy 
figure, and bright, good-humoured face, as he 
came out on to the steps to greet his friend. 
“ Only just time for a B,-and-8. before starting. 
Oh, by-the-bye, Dulcie wants to speak to you 
in the study. I told her that you couldn't 
wait, so you needn't go unless you like. How 
did Bella behave in the storm?’’ 

‘Not so badly. Turned up her nose at it, 
and her heels as well,’ and Cyril Vere, quickly 
dismounting, threw the reins to a groom who 
had run out of the stable-yard, and putting his 
hand affectionately on Jack’s shoulder turned 
his face towards the study. 

‘‘Time’s precious. Secure your B.-and-S. 
first, bafore you go in for a jaw,” expostulated 
the brother, who could not conceive that there 
was any. particular attraction, especially for a 
thirsty man, in an interview with his sister. 

“ Ladies first,” said Cyril, with a smile, a3 
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went.” 

“ Say half-a-dozen,” looking down into her 
upturned face, his own full of tenderness and 
pity. ** You always like to listen.” 

‘*T think yomdo, because you are so kind, so 
true. If you hear anything you will let me 
know, even if it is bad-news,” clasp 
slender hands together. ‘‘I would rather Leow 
the worst.” 

“ You shall hear everything. Even if there 
is nothing I will write to say so’’—a most 
magnanimous assertion, as he had an uncon- 
querable objection to putting pen to paper. 

“ Bat you think you have a clue?” 

‘*T think so,” slowly. “But you know I 
never was a detective |’ 

“But you put your heart into everything 
you try!” 

“When it is to please a woman,” with a 
courteous bow. 

“‘ Say a friend, because I am sure you would 
do the same for Jack.” 

“ Of course I would; but then I look upon 
Jack a8 my second self. - 

‘(A compliment to him, 
think he has'a thought beyond the stable.” 

‘Don’t be in a hurry, He will have a wite 
head by the time he-has to use it,” 

“Then he ought to have it now!’ with 
sigh. @f%he had only.been a little mo 


help ‘instead of you, 
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would not have 
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‘* How eelfish Tim ! I forgot to 2 ask it you 
saw your cousin !” 

His facs changed from sympathy to stern- 
ness. 

**'Yes, I saw her.” 

** And wasn’t she delighted to see you ?” 

‘‘T don’t think she would have been if she 
had. Good-bye!” 

Before she could ask another question he 
had gone, and the room. seemed dark and 
lonely without his pleasant voice and stalwart 
figure. 

The brandy-and-soda was waiting for him 
in the heli, his trunks were already ‘in the dog- 
cart, and Jack was standing outside talking-to 
the groom, Mrs. Arkwright, a gentle old lady, 
was nodding over a book in the drawing-room 
when Cyril rushed in to thank her for her 
hospitality, and to take his leave. 

At first she was quite bewildered, but she 
recovered herself by the time he had 
shaken hands with two young ladies who were 
staying in the house, and murmured in an 
audible voice,— 

“A very nice, gentlemanly man—I wish 
Duicie had a httsband just like him!” 

The girls tittered and looked at each other, 
but Vere was grave as any judge who never 
cracked jokes to amuse the bar. 

To him Dulcie Arkwright was a. sacred 
subject, who ought to be as far removed from 
common “chaff” as one pole is from another. 
He could not tolerate a smile when produced 


ing her-| 


mises,” ” flicking the whip in a knowing 
manner. “ When shall you turn up again ? r 
“ Christmast-_Will that-be too scon?”* 
“Not till then?” with a face of dismay. 
“ Whet!have we done ‘to you that you wish 
throw us over?” 


get leave, simply because I am wanting to see 
you. Can you tell me anything about that 
curious-looking place on the way here from 
Somerville ” 

Court,” said Jack, promptly. 
a Onan had the largest racing stud in the 
southern — Came to grief though, and 
had to bring all the thoroughbreds to the 


hammer.” . 
t kind of 


“I mean & veny. 
place. By peering over the h you catch 








“You have been awfully kind; bat I can’t |” 





a glimpse of a odieigeed tower,’ 
that nt broug tup there 
megrims ! 
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ordinary 
eae bet fall of ghosts. You can believe, 
what you like! ” 

“ T should like to get to the bottom. of it,” 
said Vere, musingly. ‘It is-odd that there 
shovld be a mysterious house like: that in 
such a populous neighbourhood.” 

“Bat you see it lies on the oittekirts ot} 
everything. You don’t pass it on the way to 
anywhere. You only happened to see,,it to- 
day because you went out of your way to 
shelter at theRed Plonghshare.” 

‘* But other must £° out of their way. 
sometimes as well as myse 


as inquisitive as you are,” 

“I tell you what, old fellow, the next time 
I am down in these parts.you andi will 
make some excuse to see the inside of that 
building. We will manage it so , 
mask the criminal, free the prisoner, and turn 
out the ghosts !” 

‘All right, I’m your man. But I only 
bargain for one thing—that it shall be; in 


broed daylight, and not after dusk.” 
‘* Before breakfast if you like,” 
“That won't do. We might find the hidden 


beauty in her curl papers, and I should dike to 
see eee fe her pare: 

**Ts there no chance, seriously, of there being [ 
a respectable mistress of the house?” biting 
his moustaches,.as he thought of Nella May-, 
natd, the purest-hearted girl in the wert ti 








alone in that. dismal house. with Godfre 
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to be obeyed. 


“Once ® year, perhaps ; but they needn’t be | 
‘murmured Neila 
head on one side to.gst a better view of her 


“Then she would have the doctor, and little 
what’s-his- a Be would have let the ole 


-& finger.in the pie upon at there 
‘some mt ee se Send ore the Lanny ~y1 
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: is,” with a_sudden-sigh. 
** What the on "ion it matter to you?” 
looking at him curiously. 

“Matter? How could it?” 
suspiciously, 

“ Are you going in for the Somerville 
Stakes?” 

‘* I've forgotten what she’s like.’’ 

“ Don’t you? You must look at her pocket, 
and not at her face. She is rather like a suet 
dumpling without the currants—no eolonr and 
a expression, but a jolly lot of freckles over 
“Sounds attractive; but here we are, I 
tlook out for the Heiress next C jas.” 
Be ae, there’s the train! You naaeé pan 


a down, nodded and disa ed 
office, ee & porter hg 


reddening 


then drove away a a 







pipe with tobacco, 
Meta rose with leas alacri 





i enpy , 
‘*¥ think I am capable of eas care of my 
cousin,”’ said Godfrey, crossly. 


|} * Capable, selena: if you gave your mind tu 
it.” 


“ And is there ae why Ishouldn’t ?’” 

“ How can I tell? You always look as if 
| you had the affairs of the universe to think 
over.” 


. He frowned. 
“My ieibh affairs are ‘ee enough | fo poe 
me, youlthoud the same 

“ boners TNella’s ideal is a oe ag 
is always laughing ! amd Meta having packed 


up her work hurried ont of the room. 
‘‘ And perhaps f haven’t’s beau ideal at all,’’ 
to, herself, ‘agi.she put her 


dtawing. 

** Not ideal, but real. gre ty md what 
he would be like—a man who looked asif 
ha ev —- oes a 

r, Gn a vf co 5 OR 
hand © iemnbeg jong sat whamecl 


|[tieten to him.” .And Godfrey gave>a abort 


laugh, which had no‘mirth in it. 
“Better than the man, who looked as if he 


‘had only just out of bed,” with a 
scornful pre retin Har black ~~ 
which a habit of falling untidily.over his 


forehead ; ‘and thought that insults were the 
| wonversation | ’’ 


cayenne pepper of 
“ey a agres with you; the one’s a fool, 


oe What wn where you going to say—a suob? yp 
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His frown grew inéo.«a‘scowl. - 

“ Youwan'callmeso if you tike.”’ 

** 7 conkin’t. > 4 wouldn't be polite.” 

“I never knew you stand about that before.” 

“Then yor : r-guessed whet restraint I 
put upon mpacl every dng that: Iam in your 
company?” ing up ‘an. air of .sur- 


“ Restrain! be hasiged | You always say 
what youthink, andsodol.” - ; 
deal more 


Pon ey Idhink a great 
than: pay.” m ; ‘ 
“Doyou? Then I should be sorry to have 
your thoughts)” - i 
“ Perhapsthey would. be better than yours.’’ 
“ What do you know of mine?” sharply, 
thomgh he turned his eyes towards ihe gar- 


den. ; 
“Nothing, J:amigled to.sex. Only you look 
rather Jike ia.sacond Eugene Aram. You 
haven't musderal anyone really, and tried to 
bury rae — oa dead near She 
spoke in jest, . ough meaning to tease, 
was horified ad the efiectshe produced. _ 

Beside himself with rage, ae flung his pipe 
down wpon khe smeshing ibinto frag- 
ments, and entering the room with rapid 
strides seized her by the shonider. . 

“ Mr, Somerville!’ ishe cried, with a dittle 
gasp, for she was literally frightened by: the 
ex ion of hisfeae.’ «. \:: d inthis 

looked as if he would.have liked to shake 


her to pieces; but ually bis-grasp relaxed. | 
‘‘ You are &® Poses he. growled’ hetween | 


his clenched. ‘‘a masty, vicious. little 
fiend, but I ‘ale a fool — mayself be :pro- 
voked by an idle tongue like yours.” H 

The a opened, and in; Meta with her 

garden hehon-btt and a pair.of dog-skin 
eosin her er eyes went suspicious 

modo teeotcw, te lomert © Was aay 

ing close to Nella’s chair, aud the girl's cheeks 

were crimson with a ulsion of feeling 
from terror pang rt Speqee 

“Come here, little one,” said “Godfrey, his 
tone now as much like his former one as June 
is to January. He, put his.arm round her 
caressingly, and drew her gently to his side, 
“Iwas jast telling Miss Maynard that the 
— of the house’ was quite out of ‘perspec- 

‘ve.’ 3 i , i ; 

The sketch was ‘one of ‘the Hall, taken froth 
the right side-of the lawn; and was done in a 
bold vigorous’ style; rather as if the artist haa 
Perr saevor enper‘yom terest “yourself 

“T never: you sélf in a 
drawing before,” said Meta, jeatously. *~ | 
“You see I could ‘not- resis} ‘en opportunity 
of finding fault with' Miss Maynard.” 

“T never heard‘you make amy remark about 
it,” said Nelle, , @etermined not to 
countenante him in any deceit to which she 
was not pleiged by her promise. © 

“Or would ‘not Tisten!” and 
Meta smiled. think you might find some- 
thing more interesting to sketch ‘than our 
commonplacesbode: Shall we try and dis- 
cover that gloomy place you'were talking about 
with Somers?” 

“What place?’’ said Somerville, quickly. 
Feeling that his eyes were upon her, and 
knowing that he suspected her of breaking her 
word, Nella bent her head over her drawing 
to hide a flush, which seemed to stamp her 
guilty. 

“Only a place that Somers mentioned— 
somewhere beyond the Red Ploughshare.” 

“ Youwasked him about it?’’ with pretended 
carelessness. 

“Not He said that Mr, Vere might pass 
it on his way home+” 

“Then he was an idiot! It doesn’t lie on 
the direct.road bet ween.this and Deepden ! ” 

_ ‘‘ You know it, Godfrey?” exclaimed Meta 
in surprise. . ‘‘ Why did you never iell me 
about it befexe?”’ 
can Why on ones foes hymen ! 4 he 
quickly ; “TI bad, nothing to . Dye 
passed once or twice; bat, .J’ve never been 
the gates. Come along, we are wasting 
the whole morning!" and he Jed the way to 
he window, 





‘‘And is there anything queer about it?” 
_ ‘dt doesn’t look inviting, that’s all! You 
girls want to make a mystery of everything!” 

‘Sometimes the mystery is neady- * 
said Nella, as if to her drawing, but hisquick 
- caught the words through the open win- 

ow. 

‘*As when?” 

‘*As when I bring down a pocket handker- 
chief, and can’t find it when I want to use it.” 

“Ah! that’s awkward,” walking away with 
his cousin. 
8 frey,”’ said Meta, timidly, as they 
stood together under the shade of an apple- 
twee in the, kitchen-garden, “I can’t under- 
stand you. about Miss Maynard! Sometimes 
Ithink you hate her!” 

‘ Quite right,” interrupting her before; she 
could finish .her sentence; ‘at times, I.give 
you my word,.she aggravates me to such.an 
ont that I can soarely .keep my hands off 

er.” 

“But then she is so pretty,” hesitating as 
she stretched her hand after an unripe apple. 
“ And you .had that long afternoon. together.” 

‘‘ Long! I thought it would never end. .De- 
y Pe from another two hours with a Spit- 


. {What were youso angry with her for this 
morning?,. The drawing. was all nonsense, I 
know.”’ 

, “Well it wasn’t the drawing exactly ; but 
in her usual sneering manner she was secretly 
drawing parallels between me and that stuck- 
op fop,. Cyril \Vere—very much to my dis. 

vantage of course.’’ 
“And you haven't told her anything that 


you.have kept from me,?’’ 

“Told her anything?’ an unpleasant sus- 
picion darting through his mind. ‘‘ What .do 
you. mean?’’ 


«Oh, nothing! ”’ retiring into herself, directly 
he. raised his voice. . . 

‘But you must have had something to.go 
upon—out with it!” 

‘* But, Gadfrey, really——”’ 

“ Now, Meta,really, What was it that put 
such a ridiculous idea into your head?” 

‘* That night.after you came home——” 

‘* Well, that night?’ fixing his eyes pitilessly 
on her blushing face, and forcing words 
out of her liga. 

‘*T heard you. ask he oould trust her.’ 

“Is thatall 2.” with a p breath of relief. 
** What do you think it referred to?” 

‘| didn’t know,” hanging her head; “ but it 
sounded 8 if you Jiked, her better than I 


tha 

“And wonld you mind if I did?” his voice 
softening, treacherously. 

No answer, as she put her amall white teeth 
into the apple, then finding it too sour, threw 


it away. 

‘*I will tell. yon what,J like in a woman,” 
leaning against the stem of the tree, “and 
then you shall judge for yourself. She must 
be gentle, with quiet domestic tastes (if Nella 
could have heard him, how she would have 
laughed) and a large loving heart; she must 
never speak a harsh word, and she must be 
blind, stone-blind to the faults of the man she 
loves. There's a portrait for you! ’’ 

‘* Not her portrait, for her personal appear- 
ance is not mentioned,’’ speaking calmly, 
though her heart was beating fast. 

‘She must be-fair, not too tall, and she 
must always haveasmile ready for the man 
when he comes home. Now, which resembles 
it most— you or Miss Maynard?” 

She did not answer, except by biushing like 
@ sunrise, 

“ Meta, my own little cousiu !” and he drew 
her towards him till her head rested on his 
shoulder, and his dark moustaches touched 
her forehead.. Oh! why was she not lovely 
like that other girl, whose glances made his 
— beat, even whilst he hated her in the 

epths of his heart? ‘If-all the women on 
earth were like you, the men would be infinitely 
better. You are not the sort of girl to throw 
a& man over, whatever he did. I fully believe 
that if I went away, and forged, or stole or 








murdered, when I came back I should find you 
just the same, without a word of reproach on 


‘| your ligs, or the smallest sign of a frown on 


ges forehead. Ihave never deserved it, but 
think you like me. If you don’t I haven’ta 
friend in the world.” 

She looked up at him, her eyes shining with 
enthusiasm. ‘“ But Ido,” came out in a little 
whisper. Her heart felt ready to burst with 
overpowering emotion, whilst his never beat 
more quietly in his life; and yet he stooped 
his head and kissed her cheek. If she could 
have read his thoughts which even then were 
straying from her to another, she would have 
torn herself indignantly from his eneircling 
arm,.but she idolized him with such an un- 
doubting faith that if an angel had come down 
from Heayen and told her that he was false, 


he would have laughed in his face. 


Womanlike she poured out the whole tender- 
ness of her nature, neyer asking for @ return ; 
only accepting every small proof of affection, 
but grudgingly given, as a godlike giff to be 
treasured for a lifetime. And he—he thought 
of the debts which were pressing on him like a 
flight of carrion crows eager for their prey—he 
thought of the fair inheritance which would 
stop their clamouring cry for food—he thought 
of the secret hidden within the dark ilexes 
which surrounded the “ Nun’s Tower;’’ if 
known it would blight his prospects for ever 
with the mildew of failure—he thought of a 
cloud of golden tresses which had swept his 


shoulder as a.girl slipped off her horse into 
his willing foe nnetnn 97 he did not hesitate 


-| even fora moment, 


For the rich,lands which surrounded Somer- 
ville Hall he had planned and plotted with the 
whole energies of his scheming brain, Lina 
Somerville’s beauty had made the task plea- 
sant, but. even whilst whispering his fervent 
love-vows into her ear, the estate of which she 
was co-heiress with her aister had ever been 
present. to his mind’s eye. 

His needs were great, his necessities daily 
increasing. Something must be bought, or 
won, or stolen, to stop the increasing speed of 
his progress down hill, and his uucle’s property 
was the handiest thing in the market of. pos- 
sibilities. 

Therefore, having lost his chance with one 
daughter, he pursued it with another; aud 
whilst the birds were chirruping overhead, the 
sunlight gilding each leaf and flower, the 
butterflies flying from spray to spray, he asked 
Meta Souyerville.to be his wife, 


—_————— 


CHAPTER XII. 

As in a dream, too fair for earth, Meta 
Somerville waiked down the trim walks of the 
kitchen-garden, amongst the homely but un- 
av fruits and vegetables, by her lover’s 
side, 

Yesterday only a cousin—a make-believe 
sort of brother—to-day a lover ! 

What.a wide gulf had been passed in the 
space of half-an-hour! Thirty minutes for 
once had held a lifetime of joy. 

There was not a cloud—not a speck in all 
the azure heaven of her hopes. 

Father and mother would join in her song 
of joy, and wake up out of the night of scrrow 
in which Lina’s death had plunged them to 
realize the fall snnshine of their other 
daughter’s happiness. 

Side-by-side throngh life, as now, with two 
small hands clasped over his right arm, grief 
would almost cease to be grief when shared 
together, and joy,when undivided, surely too 
great for this sinful world, 

Happiness bound her tongue, buf a smile 
hovered round her month, a blush fluttered on 
her cheek, aud her eyes were full of tears 
under their light lashes, 

His face was pale, his eyes thoughtful, and 
his whole demeanour as unlike as possible to 
that of a triumpbantlover. F 

Suddenly she looked up, and at sight of his 
grave face exclaimed in alarm,— 

“Godfrey, you are not deceiving me? You 
really love me ?”’ 
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“ Haven't I done so for years? I don’t begin 
to-day!” 

“ And you will be really happy?” 

“ How could I help it?” patting her hands. 
“ T am not likely to go about with a continual 

in on my mouth ; but you will have made it 
impossible for me to grumble! ” 

* And that will be something, won’t it? ” 

“ Everything! ~ Shall I tell your father this 
afternoon, or wait a little longer?” 


“What for?” 
“I don’t know. Perhaps he will think me 
in too great a hurry! Poor Lina has not been 


dead more than a year! ” 

“‘T know,” very softly ; “‘ but no one else shall 
hear of it, not even Misa Maynard, unless you 

. it,” 

“Why not Miss Maynard? I want to tell 
her at once. She will think you such a 


“Let her if she likes; it won’t make any 
difference to me.” 

“She won’t talk you into the idea that I 
am a villain?” 

**No one could,” smiling up at him with 
serene confidence. 

“There's the bell! We must go into lun- 
cheon,” with suspicious alacrity from the 


‘Oh, dear! I didn’t know it was time!” 
with unfeigned reluctance from the lover. 

Miss Maynard was still touching up her 
sketch in the boudoir when Meta boanded 
into the room and kissed her. Startled by 
such an exhibition of affection, she looked up 
in surprise, and saw Godfrey Somerville 
standing before her, deathly pale. 

He pointed to Meta. 

‘*Let me introduce you to the fature Mrs. 
Somggville. Won’t you congratulate us?” 

“Oh, Meta, dear,” taking her hand, “is it 
true?” 

With a laugh and a blush Meta nodded, 
and ran out of the room. Nella looked after 
her with a distressed expression on her pretty 


face, 
Godfrey frowned, and bit his moustaches. 
- - bg are your congraulations?’’ he said, 
owly. 
“TI congratulate you,’’ she said, D mae 
“and I hope from my heart that she will 
happy. I—I never thought you loved her half 


enough!’ 
**And whose fault was that? You, with 
your glorious beauty, came and placed If 


by her side, and, of course, you made her look 
ugly and insignificant. I hated you the first 
moment I heard your name ; I hated you when 
I saw your face; I hate you now, because you 
make me feel a liar and a hypocrite to the best 
Nella go siege her ch b f h 

got up from her chair, doubting if he 
had gone whe P , 

“What have I to do with it?” 

‘‘ Everything !”” grasping the back of a chair, 
and leaning over it with glowing eyes. ‘“ Un- 
til you came this place was the one peaceful 
spot upon earth! I had been engaged to one 
sister, and everyone loved me all the better 
for my loss. I could see that Meta was only 
waiting for the time of mourning to be over, 
I knew that the first moment I asked her she 
would have me.” 

“ You have no right to say so!” 

“Nonsense! A man must have eyes in his 
head! She was always over head and ears in love 
with me, and I liked her all the better, poor 
little thing! because she had the honesty to 
show it.” 

“ Then, what are you complaining of now ?” 
keeping carefully behind the table, as if he 
were a wild animal likely to spring. 

“You!” throwing out the word with fiery 
emphasis. 

‘‘Me!” with wide open eyes. 

* Yes, you /” 

He made a dart across the room and caught 
her by the arm, his chest heaving, his eyes 
flashing, every pulse in his body bounding as 
if with renewed life. Words were trembling 


on his lips, which, if said, could never have 
been forgotten—words that seemed to come in 





a torrent from his heart, Honour had no 
power to stop them, bat conventionality, in 
the person of Sir Edward, opened the r, 
and arrested their flow. 

‘* My dear boy, I am so sorry! but this letter 
of yours was mislaid on the sideboard. No 
co: uence, I hope?” 

y, recovering himself with an effort, 
held out his hand for the letter with a mut- 
tered “ Thanks,” 

Sir Edward, who had apparently heard 
nothing of his daughter’s engagement, re- 
marked that luncheon was ready, and followed 
— = of the room. cehingiaamean 

one, eee | opene’ lowly, 
not recognising the hand. Wondering whom 
it came from, he turned it over quickly and 
looked at the signature, written ina hand; 
it was that of Victor Maltravers. At the 
sight of a name which recalled the pain, per- 
plexity, and misery of the past, his face became 


most grey. 

He sad the letter, frowning hard, then 
crunched it in his hand :—“ Asa Christian and 
a gentleman ’”’—don’t think I’m much of either 
now—“I ay no you to help me. Longer 
silence will break the heart of the truest girl 
on earth. I don’t speak of myself; it matters 
little to me how soon I die.’’ (Oh, of course 
not, we only live for the sake of some one else.) 
“‘I believe you know Miss Somerville to be 
alive, as well as the place where she is hidden. 
For what reason you wish to keep it dark I 
cannot guess, but if you still refuse to give u) 
your secret your footsteps shall be 
from place to place, and it shall be torn 
you. I am no longer utterly friendless, and 
if you will not treat me as a friend you shall 
dread me as an enemy.’’ 

‘*T should like to know what chums he can 
boast of! A man who has just missed being 
convicted of either manslaughter or murder 
is scarcely likely to have a surplus. Still, here 
goes, there is nothing so safe as utter annihila- 
tion !” 

He struck a cigar-light, ignited the paper in 
the four different corners, and watched | it bei 
gradually consumed, 

“ Here’san omen! On this day of all others, 
when the new life seemed so begun—and 
if I had not been the most unfortunate brute 
on earth, a certain pretence at happiness was 
within my reach—this fellow must needs turn 
up with all his cursed memories. I wish the 
had hanged him! He couldn’t have talk 
much with a noose round his neck, and he 
could never have bothered me with another 
letter. Curse him! if it hadn’t been for him, 
she might have been the happiest girl on earth, 
as she always was the best. Oh, Heaven! to 
think of her now!” 

He bent down his burning forehead, and 
pressed it against the cold marble of the 
mantelpiece, a d painful thoughts 
crowding through his mind. Once more he 
was a boy hunting butterflies over the moors 
in Devonshire, and a little child ran by his 
side with dark eyes like his own, a sweet pale 
face and laughing mouth. Wherever he went 
she kept up with him, drawn on by affection, 
even when the stardy little legs were tired, 
and she would have liked to find a bed amongst 
the yellow gorse. She had such a tender 
heart, that when she succeeded in catching a 
butterfly—which was not often—she always let 
it go 80 Soon as it began to flatter ; and when 
her brother scolded her, she — his mouth 
with kisses. She grew. up into lovely girlhood, 
gentle, womanly and refined, but through the 
love she bore him she still tried her best to 
join in all his mascaline pursuits. 

A bright September morning, with the dew 
hanging heayily on leaf and blade—it came 
back to him as if it had been yesterday—only 
himself and one other, with their guns over 
their shoulders, and Robin with an elegant 
little rifle that looked like a toy. 

How the tears ran down her cheeks, and 
she dashed her gan on the ground, as a poor 
wounded partridge with a broken wing a 
down in the grass at her feet! He laughed at 
her, and told her that she was a little idiot ; 





but that other man, Maltravers, said that sport 
was unwomanly, and the tears did her more 
honour than weapon she carried. And 
after that it was by Ais side that she walked, 

she shot no more; by his side that she 
sat during the pleasant luncheon under the 
trees ; to Ais voice that she listened always with 


t willing 3 
Tl he t of the end, and he 


This was the 
was @ fool and never saw Healways hated 
him, that was trae; but only because he made 
everyone love him, with his good-looking face, 
which might have belonged to some troubadour 
of old, his voice which softened so dangerously 
— — a woman to oe girl wh 

ven a, own property, the who 
was to him, she could not resist him. 
When travers came to Somerville her eyes 
brightened, her, whole face —_ up, and she 
gave him the dances which had promised 
to himself. It seemed as if there were some 
fiendish a = y~ man. 3 

Miss wright, beautifal heiress, who 
treated all her lovers with calm disdain, sur- 
rendered at once when Victor began to woo, 
and Robin—his own little Robin—she broke 
her heart, and——. 

“Oh, Heavens !’’ he exclaimed, writhing, as 
if in bodily pain ; “if I could only have shot 
him — the last, _ knows? She 
migh ve forgotten been now as 
happy as any of them!” 


y, where are = said the gentle 
voice of Meta. ‘ We are half through luncheon, 
and I was afraid that the letter might have 
brought you bad news.” 

He raised himself quickly and tried to look 
like his ordi self. 

‘*The letter? Oh! I had forgotten it. It 
was only from a dun, the sort of corre- 
spondence to which I have grown accas- 
tomed.” 

“ But you don’t look well!” 

* I’ve a nasty headache. A glass of sherry 
will do it all the good in the world. Cone 


along!” 

So saying, he drew her hand within his arm 
and led to the dining-room. 

After lencheon Nella returned alone to the 
boudoir, and walked up to the Joking sits 
over the mantelpiece to see if she could fiud 
an eyelash which was worrying her left eye. 
After some difficulty it was extracted, and sii 
was turning away when her handkerchief f.l 
into the fender. As she stooped to pick it up 
she caught sight of the letter which Somerville 
had meant to destroy. Most of it was bur.t, 
but not the whole—one line was still aghle ; 
and Nella instinctively read it, although she 
had no curiosity about Godfrey’s correspond- 
ence. “The place where she is hidden.” 
What could it mean? Who was hidden? And 
where? The next lines were burnt, but the 
signature—“ Victor Maltravers ""—was clear 
and distinct. : 

She had heard that name before, but she 
could not remember when. What was it all 
about? She felt on the edge of a mystery, 

rhaps a crime, and dark and sombre before 

er mind’s eye rose the lonely tower in the 


wood. 
(To be continued.) 








Bap temper is often more the result of un- 
happy circumstances than of an sohapey or- 
ganization ; it frequently, however, 3-8 
gargical cause, and a peevish child often needs 

ieting more than correcting. 


Beptimz 1x Ancient Days.—The boys and 
girls of this period would think their lots 
very hard should they be sent to bed at dark, 
Yet the majority of grown people, as well as 
the children, in ancient Rome rarely lighted a 
candle unless at dawn. In Rome, Athena, 
Egypt, and other parts of the Mediterranean 
shore, the bedtime was between seven and nine 
o’clock in the ar according to the season. 
The Turks goto early and get up carly to 
this day. 
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BROWN AS A BERRY. 


—o—- 
CHAPTER XXXVI.—(continued.) 


Eve knows he loves her sister truly, and 
that Berry loves him. Can she dare to come 
between them, claiming the falfilment of a 
promise given under such a different impres- 
sion? Can she still urge on this loveless mar- 
tiage with Ronald May for her own safety’s 
sake? Were it not better she should confess 
all to her husband, and take upon herself the 
consequence of her own indiscretion? After 
all, it is only an indiscretion; but then she 
knows that Colonel Chester would punish an 
indiscretion of such a nature as severely as an 
actual sin. Must she brave his wrath ? 

—s Carew is watching her anxiously. 

‘You do not object to me as a husband for 
your sister?" he asks, in slight surprise. 

**Do you not know, have you not heard that 

is engaged ?”’ 

“Great heavens! No.” 

The words came out almost against her will, 
80 violent a dread has she of her husband's 
anger, but in her heart she already repents 
them, seeing his despair. 

“Who is it?” he asks. 

“Mr. May!” she answers. 

The name conveys no idea to his mind. He 
has never met with Ronald nor even heard his 





*. 

‘*He isa subaltern in my husband’s regi- 

ment,” she explains, 

“ And has known her long, of course?” 

‘* Yes, it is some time since they first met.” 

He rises to go. What can it profit him to 
eo his love is lost to him for ever. 
Indeed, it would only add to his regret to see 
her now, when only a moment ago he felt s0 
sure of his success. 

“Should I have had a chance if this mis- 

. Understanding had not been?” 

A moment's hesitation, of which he mistakes 
the cause. 

She is looking nervously at the door, as 
though dreading that someone, evidently un- 

me in ve, might enter there. 

_ “ Forgive me, I had no right to ask,” he con- 
tinues, hastily. “It should be enough that I 
have no hope now.” 

‘* What shall I say to her?” asks Eve, half 
unconsciously, giving voice to the difficulty 
that is oppressing her already in anticipation. 

“Whatever you think best. Only it would 
comfort me to know that I was acquitted in 
her thoughts.” 

“% tell her all if you wish.” 

*T leave it entirely to you.” 

He does not understand her quite, and has 
n0 curiosity to pe into her meaning, 

80 utterly subdued and Se sed quite. He 
puts out his hand in farewell. 

“T have to thank you, Mrs, Chester, for your 

. patient hearing of my . 

“Is it not I that have to ask your pardon for 
the injustice we have unconsciously done to you 
= yoo AM weg rye Oe inking of 

e@ even grea jur at since then 
been inflicted on him. z 

- pp is with 4 dead, let it rest in 
peace,” he answers, gravely. 

Her face is buried in her hands, and though 
there is no sound of sobbing, the heaving of 
her shoulders shows that she is in distress, 

— it is mm pet with him that 
causes it, he stoops and lays his hand gently 
upon her head. 

“Dear Mrs. Chester, do not grieve for me. 
I—TI shall get over it in time, and—and I dare- 
— she would have refused me in any case.” 

he looks up quickly into his face. 

“Do not lose hope. Perhaps it may not be 
as you think, perhaps ——” 

Unable to ‘put into words the possibility of 
her relenting and wing brave to suffer for 
her own sin, she stops suddenly and sighs. It 
isa relief that he does not seem to attach any 
especial meaning to what she has said, taking 





- No, no; meg are very good, but I cannot 
deceive myself. I know it is all over now.” 
She does not’ answer save with a wistful 
lance, and after a nioment’s hesitation he 
oo with only a silent pressure of the 
nd. 
What was there, indeed, that she could have 
said, when what would have cleared up all has 
been left unspoken? 


CHAPTER XXXVIL 


Lone and wearisome is the battle that wages 
between self and safety in Eve's mind. She 
cannot at once without hesitation dash to the 
ground that tissue of fabrications which has 
been so carefully constructed, yet neither can 
she reconcile it to her conscience to wilfully 
and with malice aforethought destroy her 
sister’s happiness. 

They have no mother, and Berry is so 
oung. Will she, Mrs, Chester, be answerable 
or her future fate? She knows so well the 

quicksands and pitfalls that surround a mar- 
ey such as this would be. Has she not her- 
drunk the bitter cup to the very dregs, 

She cannot plead ignorance in excuse should 
her sister’s soul be required of her in the day 
of retribution, which will certainly come. Eve 
is no unbeliever—few women are—and the faith 
she possesses is largely tinged with fear. 

Hoping for no reward, she has a cowardly 

dread of ped ey moa that is thundered out 
from the pulpit in no vague threats Sunday 
after Sunday in the small station church. The 
doctrine of divine wrath there preached may 
possibly be of effect on the coarser feelings of 
the soldiery in deterring them from evil, but 
on the whole it is more calculated to cow than 
awe, Eve knowsshe ought to tell Berry what 
she has heard, even though afterw: she 
should again throw herself upon her mercy, 
imploring her to copsunimate the sacrifice 
that is begun. 
That would be the most feasible plan, the 
middle course that always recommends itself 
to an undecided character; bat Eve has as 
little trust as hope, and is afraid to risk every- 
thing on Berry’s generosity, knowing that, in a 
like case, she herself would not be strong to 
endure for another what she cannot even bear 
herself. Suppose all this sin and suffering 
should have been in vain, the suffering inten. 
ad and the sin no whit lessened by the 
same 

te be ot — os ig o ad father's 

ing spirit, and dogg olds on to a 
Srenoat fi Sather than take her chance of a 
tter state. She is not intentionally false 
nor cruel, only weak and terribly afraid of the 
man that she has married. A dozen times a 
day a nobler feeling me Ow her to speak out 
all she knows, and clear John Carew’s charac- 
ter of the stain she herself has cast upon it. 
He has trusted in her, and it seems such un- 
worthiness to betray where the confidence was 
Sealy 0 kk, passes and still she is und 
early a wee and s e is unde. 
cided, then something occurs to effectively 
weigh down the wavering balance. 
It happens that she has gone into what, for 
want of a better name and by virtue of its two 
or three second-rate shops, might be called the 
town ; and, for a wonder, she has also gone on 
foot. She is never fond of walking, and 
Colonel Chester puts it down to the usual in- 
comprehensibility of her sex that she has 
chosen a day like this for her perambulations. 

He says as much as she passes through the 

verandah and declines to accompany her when 


There has been no rain, but thesun has kept 
behind the clouds all the morning, and now 
there is that suppressed sensation of thunder 
in the air which generally ushers in the storm. 
The convolvoli that have sprung up in such 
laxuriance during the rains, and covered 

the more legitimate garden flowers, are glowing 
in all the radiant hues which have gained for 
them the name of the morning glory They 





vigil they have kept, for India without # sun 
is almost as much an anomoly as Heaven 
without happiness or hell with no heat. 

But there is every chance of thcir being 
presently refreshed, for darker and darker 
grows the sky, and one of those bursts of heavy 
rain that comes at times like a godsend to 
strengthen the earth to bear the subsequent 
days of ceascless scorching sunshine, seems 
inevitable. 

With a brilliant flash of lightning that set 
the heavens all ablaze the storm breaks at 
last, and peal after peal of thunder rolls out 
on the heavy air. Then comes the rain, not 
drop by drop as at home, but in perpendicular 
sheets of wet that soak everything they touch 
and transform the ground beneath to number- 
less running streams of water, miniature cata- 
racts and pools all forming in the twinkling of 
an eye. 

In the midst of it all comes Mrs. Lee- 
Brooke, panting and breathless. 

** May I shelter for a moment, and dry my- 
self if I can?” 

“T am drenched,” she says, dolefully ; and 
taking the permission for granted begins 
divesting herself of her gloves and the damp 
me that is clinging limply round her shonul- 

ers. 

Colonel Chester has risen to receive her, and 
bids her welcome somewhat coldly. He would 
have escaped had he been able, but her advent 
was too sudden, 

Berry only nods, and murmuring a muttered 
“ How d’ye do! ” goes on stolidly with what she 
is doing. Certain comestibles ranged in front 
on @ camp-table, and a small tin stove before 
her, show that she is making some of the 
sweetmeats, which, owing to the paucity of the 
country’s language, are known by the some what 
generic term of “ toffee.’’ 

“ My wife is out, I hope she is not caught 

in all this rain,’’ observes Colonel Chester un- 
easily, and turning round orders a servant to 

go at once with the jhampan and some shawls 

to meet her. 

“Oh! no, she is all right. I parsed her just 

as it began; they were sheltering and so ab- 

sorbed in each other they did not see me; so I 

did not like to intrude.” 

“‘ She—they—who do you mean, Mrs, Lee- 

Brooke?” asks Berry, somewhat contemp- 

tuously. 

‘“‘How stupid Iam! Did I not say that 

Mr. May was with Mrs. Chester? You know, 

Colonel, I always did say he was a great ad- 

mirer of your wife’s, but then everyone is that, 

so you need not be jealous, Berry,” turning 

round to her with ar arch smile. 

Sudden silence follows on this remark. 
Colonel Chester is speechless with rage, and 
Berry bites her lips with something that is 
very like anger too. What possessed her to 
ask such afoolish question? Will she never 
learn wisdom, and why does this hateful wo- 
man came here to blurt out all she knows and 
make fresh mischief? 

The servant to whom Colonel Chester had 
given his orders interrupts them, then asking 
which way he is to take. 

“Go to ” is the thundered out reply, 
and then bethinking himself of his guest, in- 
stead of the obnoxious word that is nearly 
spoken, he substitutes in a milder tone, ‘‘Go 
nowhere at all. Your mistress is under 
shelter, and the rain is clearing now.”’ 

And although he has said it only at random 
his prophecy proves true. In a moment, as 
it begun, so it stops; not gradually decreas- 
ing in violence, but stayed ina moment, as 
though the clouds had with one accord with- 
held their moisture, in obedience to a quick 
command. The sun bursts through the mist 
that has held it back so long, and all nature, 
looking up into his glorious face, forgetting all 
his past sins and the cruelties it has suffered 
at his beams, receives him with a flatter of 
delight. 

Only the convolvoli, that a minute ago glowed 
like — and crimson velvet stars, close 
their b illiant cups, and are glad to sleep again 











t again as a general expression of sympathy. 


are a little bewildered, perhaps, at the long 


till break of day. 
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The drops are still falling in short, quick 
showers from the over-burdened trees with 
ory Das gust of wind, when Eve comes 
— y up the path, a huge umbrella over her 

head to shield her from the sun and damp 
alike, but her lovely face radiant underneath. 
Her eyes are es her cheeks flushed 
with such happiness that neither her husband 
nor her sister have seen there for many yo 
Fresh from the-intoxicating glamour of her 
lover’s presence, she cannot d ly nelapse 
into her usual listless apathy, although the 
look that Colonel Chester throws upon her as 
she draws near is enough to freeze and send 
her back to reality at once. 

“You were anxious aboub me, Alex? You 
need not have been. I did not get wet at all, 
thanks to dear Mother Gamp,” Playtally 
flourishing the big umbrella aloft and. then 
dropping it to take her visitor's proffered hand, 

“You were in pleasant company, noidonbt,”’ 
says her husband, unableto resist the ses. 

“ T—no—I was alone,’’ she answers quickly ; 
startled into the untruth. 

A smothered gasp of horror from Berry’s 
lips, and a lightming glance from Qolonel 
Chester's ry eyes, waro her of the mistake 
she has made. Before she can retract what 
she has said, Mrs. Lee-Brooke’s ready tongue 
stops the momentary gap in the conversation. 

“I saw yon atthe parsee’s shop. Buying 
bridal finery I sap ? You and Mr. May 
were in close confabulation about some such 
mysteries.” 

Eve has grasped the situa‘ion now; and re- 
covers her composure, 

** By-the-bye, I did see Ronald for a moment, 
but he is one of the family almost, and does 
not count, of course. As for Berry’s wedding 
clothes, everything will -be caleanl en masse, I 
suppose, from some Calcutta shop: We must 
make the best of you, Be: » mustn't we? and 
fine feathers mske fine , eh?” passing her 
arm round her sister’s shoulder, and smiling 
reassuringly into her face. 

And Berry breathes a relieved sigh that: the 
difficulty is surmounted, not knowing what 
difference these last few words have made to 
her own peace of mind. As they are spoken 
Eve decides that she will no longer dally with 
danger ; she must relinquish for ever the idea 
of vindicating John Carew. 

Mrs. Lee-Brooke stays a few moments chat- 
ting, and then takes her departure, quite un- 
conseious that she has been playing with edged 
tools. Colonel Chester accompanies her a 
little way, and Eve goes into the house, throw- 
ing a deprecating look behind, which Berry 
understands as an apology for not waiting to 
discuss with her what has occurred. 

She is, however, equally disinclined to talk 
about it. [tis all too shameful—too humiliating 
to both. She almost looks forward to the time 
when she will escape from it all, even thongh 
it can only be as Ronald’s wife. ‘At least there 
will be an end to deceit then, and Eve:will be 
delivered from this terrible temptation. 

Colonel Chester does not. return that way ; 
and presently afraid of the thought which 
idleness might engender, Berry goes back to 
her toffee- making, 

She is on her knees, trying by force or per- 
suacion to winnow the rete charcoal 
into fiercer life, when, resting for a moment 
from her exertions, she looks up and sees Mr, 
Blythe advancing slowly in her direction. 

He had tried to avoid this meeting, and to 
time his call when she would most probably be 
out, and there is a certain air of injured inno- 
cence about him, as he bids her stiffly “good 
evening,” that Berry finds irresistibly amusing. 
Neither is she éntirely at her ease. 

A lover is a lover, however little he may be 
appreciated, and the Hon. Spencer Blythe's 
appearance is not the worst part about him. 
Anyone might be proud of having won his 
approbation. 

é looks like young Antinous, with: tlie 
same mysterious melancholic expression on 
his handsome, high-bred face, as he stands 
before her in his loose, well-made cricketing 
flannels ; and if good looks were all that were 





needed to win a woman for a wite hogeuld 
not even now have.reason for despair. 

Looking shyly at him sideways, Berry -ac- 
knowledges his attractions, 
if he is very miserable at her loss. 

“Cooking as an enjoyment,’ a companion 

pamphlet to murder asa ‘fine art,’” observes 
ir. Blythe, trying to joke, bat laughing very 
uncomfortably as he spea 

The girl glances at her delicate ivory-sticked 
fan, and the two men-servants standing behind 
her, only waiting is 8 their orders to assist, and 
looking amused,'not to say contemptuous, of the 
Miss: Sahib who. is so eager to work when 
there is no. necessity for industry. Shelanghs 
too 

« Itie very, hot,” she says, ao the hair 


‘from her face, 


‘* Very,” he assenta, aud again is silent. 
«Wa had a.gber ee remarks 


Berry, alter a while. 


“ Yeo. Ph et tag a to congvetmmate 


yon, ia.the-do 
“Ob what ? the shower?” 

‘Op your marriage.” 

“ Ob!’”’ 

Aenean. inst 

‘‘Not for along time. Never I hope,” 

, His blank stare shows her the ooiecions ae 
has coumitted, amd she hastens to reir 

‘‘ A women say thet, don’t they ?’’) ss 
with affected merriment, 

* Do they?” 

Some new idea. is evidently evolving ie his 
iently till if 18 anfi- 


‘arsnee still? 
Berry has poured the toffee toftes into dishes, and 
bent everything away by the sorvents, so that 


now they are alone, 


and wonders naively | | 


“ “You are very young to have found it so,” 


| eral 

at has youth to do with it? a I were 
older I might be morecontent. I should know 
1 Setwe then than to try after the unattain- 
al ie.” 

‘ That is. lesson meant for me,” ruefully. 
bp can you want that you cannot easily 
ge ” 

“Only happiness and peace. It is not so 
very much to ask,” bitterly. 

“J think it includesevery blessing under the 

weten cng Scnsanh- deanna river: “ 
ear in ‘ voice. 

~“ What nonsense we, are 1”. breake 
% Berry, impatiently. ‘Come in and see 

ve.” . 

“Not now, thank you. I am not in a fit 
state for goneral society, Lam d 
onlsmminthaenitand Hehe--altagesnes a 
nan guee a: wry sone pa." 

* And all my fault,” remorsefulty. 

“T-wondler if you could have loved me if I 
had wooed you "iifterently - at Sooke it I had 
thought less of myself and more of 

“TL don't. know. I might have v says 
Berry, with the air of one mehing a generous 


‘| admission. And as such he.receivesit.. She 


seers so far above him now that be has lost 
her, he wonders at his own .supineness before. 
What madness had. made him woo her*thus 


ch prinee, or a8.@ Saltan who might scem the 
Rdrcbiet where he pleased. 

-bye,” he says, humbly, and 
ener the hand she gives kisses it vany y> 


cinpuetats withra little, 
seems so.far away ; 


one Boor Pasay !” he 


: nec eeEeS 


other 
souls, A ng eo fore she cam answer him is 
_— 


—— 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


“I wonder whether it will be ‘or PB on from’ a neighbouring a ya 
‘burnt; culinary efforts. are one | ing eleven from a n station 

or the "<- T think "tho —'I | over ie os skill pla and of re ~ 
think I should prefer it underdone,” nie. Aad ° 


* Oh, yes, certainly,” says Mr, rok ae 
quite knowing to what he has agreed. 
mind is too fall of this great venture which is 
to decide all. 

“ Miss Cardell, you knew I loved you,” he 
begins, the attack. 

“‘T inferred as much,”’ demurely, 

‘And Iam very rich ; 5 sa wre sail Jbgwe 9 | eae a) 
settlement.as | de ve 
duchess in the] and the Bly. ray a 
ate matchless, I am told. There 
three estates anda town honse, the ladles 
if yon cared for that,” he goes on heaping one 
inducement upon another until he gets 
hopeful, thinking no doubt she’d be tto | 
refase the laird wi’ a’ that. 

For.® moment Berry is-angry, but she is too |. 
sorry for him to answer as she feelshe deserves 
for the injustice he does to her, Pray through |. 
her, all the sex. Sometimes, too, a little laughter 
is as efficacious as.ex scorn in bringing 
a man to his right senses, 

Shedrops him a mock, modest curtsey, and 
sings with pretty mischievousness,— 

“ Oh syne ye’re the Laird o’ MacDonald, 
A great ane I ken ye maun be ; 
But how can a chieftan sae mig! "as thou 
Wed wi’ a puir lassie like me 

But Mr. Blythe is not deficientin knowledge 
of the ballads of bis country, and caps her 
song promply enoygh with the last verse of the 
same, trolling it owt in a fall,.rich baritone,— 

"4 eo s tsi pastodds coe be a satin, - 
he’s up er diac 


ant she’ aff wi’ Lord Honeld. ‘Donald . 
His pride and his darling 


‘* You see that ended bematty. ‘ine Conde 


he finighes, wistfully, 
— does in books,” she sokurns, 
“foen I wish we were ina 
« Even so the © wot noes. | 
Wiiaé.@ mistake di 


ge wideos,nebral 
m natarally or Pein with bim; 
sak with chaperones, or wives = their 
Siendaiit bow-wows, as the case may be 
The weather-is glorious; it is October, the 
Ug in the Hills, when 
Rew ; bad hi sete ee tidnite 
a e 
a6 be br ay fancy her ward- 
nee as Hote aone as that of our medicved 
Vi Queen. 
he treacherousclima seems torepent 
epiecaalt of af pees evil Lhe Pads best to g 


eet opie, who aor 
resto ad betel glowing 
bri erat ae to ay he eyes mare as 


st 


dimmed. One can only a thet ihe 
‘thief hag mot been brought to book before with- 
out giving him time to, reform..of bis .own 
Each day the friendly combatants meet to 
decide their mutual s ; the even- 
ings are given up to anch nal dissipation 
that even the. pator of a 
London season could not ut aye Om 
have even rival nee te 


form two separate ew, vend, 
sirangs te.say, Hise & tos often 5 
time elicit torah to something of the ie a 
welcome & profession 
while the poems Ae es Tolber ies Choa 
Rani Tol is.very full now, ere 
these two Fda a0 women, both by lant 


L. -bearing the same e, but. so 
* peas diffe different in appearance, pony: subject 


of 

the 
vet hr eee ta pein: 
ayes, ae eh eee set on neh, 
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The severer portion, which is by no means 
necessarily the sterner sex, declare that such 
secrecy cannot be respectable, and think their 
opinion approved correct ‘by the fact that she 
never calls on anyone, confining herself to the 
acquaintances that hotel life necessitates. 

‘That she is rich is certain, which of itself is 
often a successful covering for a cloven foot, 
and then shes as handsome as a ‘‘ quesn of 
old time,” and bears herself with the uncon- 
scious grace of those who are born to reign. 


Her age is ® great matter for speculation, some 
declaring that her hair is powdered for effect, 
others that she is another Ninon de L’Enclos, 


with no better reputation if the truth were 
only known; .and yet her'conductiis sufficiently 
circumspect to satisfy the most exigeant. Her 
only fault seems to lie imthe secrecy which 
tinges every action with suspicion. Why does 
she flit about the country like am unquiet spirit, 
having no.apparent tie to bind her to it? and 
why is she so melancholy as though she had 
lost: all, while wearing none of the outward 
trappings of woe? 

Wherever the pleasure-seekers congregate 
her proud, white face is always seen, conspi- 
cuous for its beauty. and sorrow alike. 

_ Berry watches her with an earnestness that 
surprises herself, It 3 to ‘hheras though 

she ree rare these gay sceres to study 

Colonel and Eve-undisturbed, and the 

ae 5 remarks upon it at last to her hus- 
and,— 

“Why: should the woman stare so rudely at 
me always?” she asks, fretfully, ‘(Why can’t 
she look at the game?” 

* Perhaps she is jealous at your sharing the 
honours with her,’ he returns, 

“ What honours?” asks Berry, sharply. 

‘Of beauty, and the admiration that natar- 
ally follows.” 

The girl. looks ‘him through and through. 
What has he to conceal? and has this other 
Mrs. Chester more real cause for jealousy than 
the ook reason assigned ? ; 

‘* T think she looks more at you than at Eve,” 
she declares, meaningly, trying to probe him to 
the quick; but if he is disturbed he makes no 
sign. His eyes are lowered, and his mous- 
taches droopso heavily over his mouth thatno- 
thing is betra 

“ Modesty forbids. my even attempting to 
explain that,” he says, smiling ‘easily. 

And Berry. cannot but admire his sel?-pos- 
session. She ‘is sorry for him, too. He is 
looking so ill and harassed,.and she opines the 
evenis of the lastifew weeks ‘have been trying 
him.over-much. 

The green-eyed' monster that he has taken 
to his bosom peta: te yp him after the manner 
of its kind, g-away at his vitals, and 
undermining his strength with its ceaseless 
ravages; besides, who knows what. other 
anxisties he may have to bear. These self- 
contained natures are long before they show 
outward signs of decay, but, consuming away 
inwardly, astonish one at last with an unex- 
pected and total collapse. The sins of his:life, 
present and Rem, are working their own retri- 
bation, and the suffering entailed only his own 
heart knows, for -he ‘makes no confidant. 
Even his wife does mot dream that there is any- 
thing amiss; indeed, she has little time for 
thought of other people’s troubles, 

Ronald is greatat all games, and throws 
nimself into ‘all mow with heart and sonl, 
regaining much of the:equanimity that in these 
late perplexities he has lost. He looks so gay, 
sometimes, end free from care that Eve waxes 
wroth, and then sad. . 

If indeed he‘has withdrawn his love and 
grown content with his fate, her last consola- 
tion is gone, and she cannot unselfishly rejoice 
at his cure, 

‘Women can scarcely understand the ease 
with which men can put away pain for the 
moment, or the fact that with them love is not 
all-in-all. Their life is larger and less one- 
‘idead, so that even if they are deprived of the 
best they can stillenjoy a lesser good ; besides, 
amidst these prosaic occupations, Ronald is 
half inclined to doubt whether all that has 








happened is not a dream, or at most some whim 
of the colonel’s which, if not oppored, will wear 
itself-out in time. Common sense forbids him 
taking it altogether seriously, and Berry’s 
manner helps him to regard it from a preetical 
point of view. 

She is'as frank and friendly with him as she 
has always been, showing no géne at his pre- 
sence, no pique, when sometimes he absents 
himself from dread of meeting Eve's mournful 
gaze. Once or twice he catches himself wish- 
ing that she would take it as sensibly as Berry. 
Men are so apt to resent love that shows itself | 
at an inconvenient time or place, as by the same | 
token they are so little grateful for the love 
that is given them unaskea. ‘Women feel a | 
certain tenderness for even the least lovable of | 
their lovers ; but men have not patience to bear 
with any ‘affection save only that which they 
have elected to return. 

Was it-not a man who wrote :— 

“They say there is anguish in loving in vain, 

But ah! ’tis a deeper and gloomier pain 

To be ardently loved:by ‘the fond and true-hearted, 

When the power of returning that lovethas departed.” 

Berry suffers the most at this time. She 
cannot but see that Eve is jealous and angry, 
and inclined ‘to vent ‘both the cause and ‘effect 
upon her. It is bad enough to bave to meet | 
Ronald day by day under Colonel Chester's 
eyes, butit-is worse to kuow that.always Eve's 
glance is furtively directed their way, and that 
every word or movement of either is made | 
fresh food for misery. 

She has not deceived herself in the least. 
She has spoken with Colonel Chester face to 
face, and knows that there can be no escape 
from his decree, It is like the law of the | 
Medes and Persians that altereth not, and she 
is content to bear the burden, cruelly heavy as 
it is, fcr as she cannot marry John Carew it 
cannot matter so very much what becomes of 
her. She is too dispirited and despairing to be 
merely discontented ; still:it is a sacrifice, and 
as it is to be suffered for Eve’s sake, surely'she | 
need not be the one to make it harder for her 
to bear, and just now she is in such need of 
sympathy. Yet she is — brave, and treating 
Ronald as she has always done, tries to-disarm 
Eve’s suspiciousness and wrath by accepting 
her little, spiteful sayings as jests, thatshould » 
be taken in the spirit they are meant. Often her 
patience is sorely tried, but having volunteered | 
her help she is determined to go on with it at 
all hazards, and save her sister even if it be 
against her will. 

Another trial is that she is so frequently 
thrown into the society of Captain Carew. | 
True he never speaks to her, but he watches | 
her so wistfully that sometimes Berry feels | 
almost compelledto go to him and ask him what 
itis he wants from her, There was a certain | 
hopefulness, too, when hemet her first after‘that 
interview with Eve—that.interview of which | 
she has never heard—that puzzled her more |; 
than all. Now he looks disappointed and 
rather reproachful, as though something had | 
oon stolen out of his life, and she were the 
thief. 

He, too, has ample matter for speculation. 
How is it that now she knows all, as he supposes ' 
she must do, she makes -no overture of recon- 
ciliation? ven if she be going to marry that 
fair-haired boy, who seems 50 little elated with 
his good fortunes, so often absent from her side, | 
that need not prevent her from doing tardy | 
justice to his character, and accepting at 
least friendship from his hands, i 

Eve, 400, who seemed so kind when he told 
her all the truth, seems impalpably to have 
changed. Her smile is always sweet, as indeed 
it would be touher deadliest enemy ; but there 
is something in her manner that forbids his | 
nearer approach. 

Sometimes a maddening hope deluges him , 
with delicicus.and seductive thoughts. What | 
if she is. afraid of his influence over Berry ? 








What if her coldness arises from the fact. that 
she Anows his love is returned and fears for | 
the -result ? 

He is nearer to the truth than he wots of, | 
but he does not guess how much more lies in it : 


than any cutsider could suspect, seeing only the 
smooth surface and not the strong under- 
current that is drivieg them all—whither ? 

Tt is such an unreal life, surely it cannot 
last. Chance has been against them from the 


| first while-seemingly playing into their hande. 


Complications so serious are unnatural and 
overstrained, Are the destinies of so many to 
hang on the warped will of one man, who is 
almost beside himself with jealousy and an 
insatiable @erire for revenge on anyone—iny- 
one, 80 only it be revenge, end that completes. 
Berry sometimes thinks that there-can be‘no 
unravelling of euch tangled skeins, and that 


' nothing but a fatal landslip or earthquake, 


sweeping them all in one moment from the 
face of the earth, could furnish an appropriate 
enéing to a beginning so confused. Was it 
for a like reason that Pompeii disappeared, and 
Sodom end*Gomorrah were destroyed by tive? 

She breaks off her reverie here with.a laagh 
that even to herself seems harsh and out of 
tune. 

Surely this:way madness lies ! 





CHAPTER XXXIXx. 
‘*Wuat'are you doing, Berry?” 
* Sticking pins into Mrs. Lee-Brooke.” 
“My dear, what doyou mean?” ine horri- 
fied tone. 
“I mean her effigy. The idea is none the 


' -worre-that it is borrowed from a superstitious 


age. tis an immense relief when I am -more 
than usually irritated at what she does or 
says.” 

She holds up‘a small rag doll, the best imi- 
tation she could effect at short notice ofa 
waxen image, and as she speaks gives it another 


! vicious little dig. 


“It is nearly full now,” she complains, 
dolorously, “and I don’t know whether to 
make a fresh one, or pull them all out and 
begin again,” 

* L certainly would not waste any more rags 
or pins either in such foolishness,’ says Eve, 
severely; ‘but the severity is spoilt by a 


| smothered laugh. 


“TI don’t know,” slowly, and very doubtfully. 
“IT expect it is a sign of a depraved naturethat 
I can never long possess anything without 
growing absurdly attached to is, I can feel my 


' hatred gradually decreasing foreven this, I— 


I think I had better have another,.”’ 
“It is an amiable weakness, and pronfises 


' well for Ronald! ” sneers Mrs, Chester. 


Mrs. Lee-Brooke in effigy ie dashed to the 
fround, and Berry starts to her fest. 
‘* Why can’t you let me forget and be happy 


' when I can ?” she pants, indignantly. 


“I daresay you will be happy enough when 
—when you have left me!” sobs out Eve, and 
the sight of the tears welling into her see-blue 
eyes effectually disarms Berry. She puts ‘her 
arms round her sister’s neck and kisses her. 

‘Don’t cry, Eve! don’t, there’s a darling !” 


' she says coaxingly, rubbing her brown velvety 


cheek against Hve’s, which is tinted like a 


! rose. 


But Mrs. Chester declines to be sosummarily 


' consoled, and sobs on until the hysterical 
| weeping has worn itself out. 
| perforce, but keeps on dabbing her wet lace 


Then she ceases 


handkerchief where the tears have been. 

“TI am very, very sorry. I would not have 
vexed you so for the world if I had only 
thought.” 

* How could you say such cruel things?”’ 
asks Eve, raising her reproachful syes to ‘her 
sister’s face. 

“ T will not again—ever!” declares Berry, 
earnestly, in her remorse forgetting what had 


| really passed. 


And on these terms a reconciliation was 
effected, not, however, lasting long. I'vesh 
causes for offence are continually being wuin- 
tentionally given, and it is not in Berry’s 
natnre always to bs so meek. ‘ 

Only a-week later another rupture occurs. 

Ronald is seated in the drawing-room near 
the window by Berry’s side. He had met 
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Colonel Chester on the road and been brought 
in by him, and though the colonel has left now 
he does not move from where he had cautiously 
placed himself. 

By tacit consent the strangeness of the situa- 
tion in which they find themselves is always 
ignored and useless discussions avoided. Itis 
@ delicate subject, and will not bear rough 
handling. So the two, who are lovers against 
their will, chat together about passing events, 
Ronald’s late victories at cricket and polo 
being the chief topic of conversation. 

Eve is at the further end of the small room, 
and has a book in hand from which she never 
lifts her eyes except to speak to the little child 
who is seated at her feet, babbling happily to 
himself over his heap of toys. Her silence is 
unnoticed. She never willingly addresses 
Ronald, nor talks more than is absolutely 
necessary to keep up appearances when he is 
there. 

Presently Berry drops her handkerchief, 
and Ronald, in stooping to restore it, acciden- 
tally touches her hand. Both start. Then 
Ronald smiles, and Berry blushes a little— 
she scarcely knows why. But the incident, 
innocent as it is, and insignificant of itself, 
assumes a certain importance in the eyes of 
both, as Eve catches up the child from the 
floor, and, sobbing audibly, rushes out of the 
room. 

Ronald starts up involuntarily, and walks 
over to the mantelpiece, where he occupies 
himself in pulling his moustache and staring 
moodily at the Japanese umbrella that stands 
like a shield before the grate. 

Berry bites her lips angrily, but does not 
speak. Sometimes everything looks so hope- 
Jess, and she gets out of patience. It is as 
wearisome as the task Penelope gave herself 
to do, while that classical Job, her husband, 
wandered over the face of the earth; all the 
web-weaving of the day being unravelled dur- 
ing the watches of the night. Indeed, it is 
worse than that, for Penelope worked so with 
an object, while in Berry’s case it is another 
who renders all her working useless out of 
pure thoughtlessness and want of trust. 

_Does Eve really suspect her of being recon- 
ciled to this marriage? Is her self-sacrifice 
to be thus hatefully misconstrued? And can 
she only prove her innocence by retracting her 
wordeven now? She feels almost tempted to 
do so, under this fresh provocation. She is no 
saint, has never pretended to be one, and Eve 
in her trouble has become terribly irritating 
as well as irritable. 

‘Berry what is to be done?” adds Ronald, 
despairingly. 

**I don’t know! ” shortly. 

“Things cannot goon like this! It is too 
wearing, too much to bear with no redress.” 

She taps her tiny foot impatiently on the 


the greatest sufferer, and yet all combine to 
ignore what she is doing and has done! 

“If Eve would only look at things sensibly ! 
It is as hard for me as for her.” 

Again an impatient little movement from 
the indignant girl near the window. This is 
insult added to injary. Is it not harder for her 
than either? 

“I beg your pardon, Berry, I did not mean 
to be rude, but you know what I mean,” goes 
on Ronald, awkwardly. 

“ Don’t apologize,” 

‘**No; but, Berry, you must allow it is dread- 
fully hard for us!” 

“Oh ! of course the pain is all yours,” cries 
Berry bitterly. “Why should 7 complain? 
I have a young and handsome husband pro- 
vided for me, and it is absurd of me to wish 
for anything more. Trae it is notthe husband 
I should have chosen, or who would have 
—— me, but that is a mere matter of de- 


“ Berry, forgive us! How ungrateful and 
how selfish we must seem, after all that you 
have borne with for our sakes!” cries Ronald, 
in quick remorse, coming over to her side, and 
standing there helplessly, not quite knowing 
what to do or say next, 








If she had only been his old friend and play- 
mate he might have taken her in his arms, or 
smoothed her hair, or comforted her in adozen 
different tender ways. But how can he forget 
that he has been her sister’s lover, and is hers 
now through an accident as aggravating as it 
is strange? She has broken down utterly, and 
is weeping as though her heart would break ; 
and the small figure, heaving so convulsively 
with every passionate sob, appeals irresistibly 
to his natural manliness and good feeling. 

Poor little thing! how they have neglected 
her, and even half-unconsciously seemed to 
have held her responsible for all that has 
happened, with that cruelty of injustice to 
which we are all liable when our judgment is 
warped by the pain we feel. And yet, between 
them all, they have rained her life! He sees 
it all now, and is only anxious to fiad some 
way of showing the penitence he feels. 

‘Berry! Berry! listen to mo for _a mo- 
ment.” 

‘*T am listening,” she sobs. 

**Tt has all been a horrible mistake, and it 
is I, only I, thatam toblame. I ought tohave 
avoided Eve, knowing how weak I was, and 
how I have loved her from the first. It was 
madness to come here at all, Bat it is over 
now, and let you and I, dear, make the best of 
it wecan. I am not quite a brate, and I will 
do my best to make you happy if only you 
will forget what has passed, and forgive me, 
if you can, for bringing you to this strait. 
You don’t hate me, Berry?” 

* N—no!” 

** And I have always been fond of you, ever 
since you used to listen to my confidences 
about Eve—but we will not talk of her now,” 
hurriedly. 

‘* If only she had married you then!” 

‘* Ah! if she only had!” says Ronald, with 
an answering sigh. And then, remembering 
himself, adds briskly, “But it wiil all turn 
out for the best, you may depend.” 

**I don’t seo that,” returns Berry, somewhat 
doggedly. ‘‘ Nothing can make wrong right, 
—_ there has been so much deceit and— 
an a 

She hesitates for a fitting word that shall 
express what she means and ye not be too 
severe on the culprit before her, whois already 
humbled to the dust. 

“Don’t mind saying it, Berry. I koow as 
well as you that weakness carried to such an 
extent is downright sinfulness,’’ ruefally. 

** Don’t think Iam not sorry for you both. 
I am, indeed,” says Berry, earnestly, looking 
up into his face, and her dark eyes filling again 
wish tears at sight of his dejection. 

“IT know you are sorry, dear. You are the 
best little child in the world |” 

‘* And if it should come to pass that we 


| should be married, you and I, I will do my 
floor, but vouchsafes no reply. Surely she is | 


best not to let you regret it, or to repine my- 
self. There is no reason why we should be 
uabappy all our lives, is there? ” she questions, 
wistfully, trying to persuade herself as well as 
him that all is not eo hopeless as it looks, 

‘*No, no—none at all,” 

“ And—and Eve?” 

‘*Eve will do you justice by-and-by, and 
acknowledge we have taken the only possible 
course. But, oh! Berry, I do love her so 
dearly !”’ pacing up and down the room ex- 
citedly, as though endeavouring to walk his ill- 
starred affection down. 

** Poor Ronald! ” 

‘‘And poor Eve! I sometimes fancy she 
must think me a very craven lover not to 
carry her away out of all this trouble and 
turmoil, whether she would or not.” 

‘“‘T am sure she thinks nothing of the kind,” 
interpolates Berry, in alarm. 

‘But Heaven knows it is not that,” he goes 
on quickly, unheeding her remark. ‘‘ Dearly 
as I love her, I could not bear that she should 
give up all for me—name, fame, and all that 
women hold most dear. I could not ask it, I 
would not take it if she came to me unasked, 
I would rather lose her for ever than win her 
so!” 

He stops in front of Berry’s chair, half as 





tho expecting a reply; and then, as his 
mood changes, he pushes his hand impatiently 
through his hair, and throws himself down on 
a seat beside her. 

“ You will think me mad, speaking to you 
like this; but my heart is so full, and it is a 
relief to tell you all—all that is in my mind.” 

“Poor Ronald! ” says Berry again. 

The words are little enough, but there is 
something so sympathetic in the tone that the 
young fellow nearly breaks down, as she did a 
moment or two ago. 

He clasps the little hand that is laid so 
timidly upon his coat-sleeye, and remains 
silent until he has command of himself again. 
Then he goes on dreamily,— 

‘*IT can remember so well how she looked 
that night when I knew that I had lost her 
beyond all hope. I am not generally learned 
in these things, as a rule. I could hardly tell 
you even the colour of a lady’s dress, but I 
remember what she wore then. It was ull 
white—soft white, cloudy stuff—that it seemed 
as if a breath might have blown away, only 
the great starry daisies helditdown. She had 
them sechangeilp hoping that se snight Sl 

em so oping that one mig 4 
Heaven knows I wanted no such stimulant 
to keep my love alive.” } 

Eee 8 it all,’ too,” whispers Berry, 

tly. 

“ nen there was the voyage out, when I 
tried so hard to avoid her, and could not. The 
very sound of her voice ased to draw me to 
her, even against my will. I could not stay 
away when she was so near, and no one sus- 
pected, not even the Colonel then. Heseemed 
to fancy that there was someone else I loved 
in England, and had left behind me there; 
when we settled down he was always inviting 
me to his house. His houses that was hers, 
too—a paradise, and yet an inferno!” 

‘* Hush, Ronald, do not speak so wildly. I 
knew he thought that. He said as much to as 
when jou applied for an exchange.” 

* And he would not let me leave, 
sequences are on his own head.” 

She shivers slightly. . 

“Try not to feel so recklessly about it all,” 
she suggests gently, looking a little shyly into 
his face, as though she could say more that 
was consoling if she dared. 

A new barrier seems to have sprung up be- 
tween them. This lover, that was her sister’s, 
and she, whose heart is so hopelessly given to 
another! Before it had been so easy to geton 
together on their old footing of friendship, but 
once the ice is broken, and they ,have spokeu 
out their minds, they can no longer even pre- 
tend to be on the same comfortable terme. 
Half-confidences are more fatalin this case 
than utter silence. 

Even Ronald, preoccupied as he is, sees that 
Berry has something more vexing her than 
this trouble that they share, else why should 
she be reserved about her own affairs while 
discussing his? 

He cannot but admire her as she stands be- 
fore him so white and brave, demurring no 
whit at the evil that has fallen on her life, 
patient under her own suffering, and under 
that which she is bearingfor Eve. — 

“ It is not right you should be sacrificed for 
us,” he exclaims, impulsively. ‘‘I will not 
accept it forone. It is mean and cowardly of 
me not to have thought of you before. Be 
comforted. I promise you I won't be your 
husband against your wish, let what will 
happen.” - 

“Why do you say that?” sheasks, uneasily. 

«* Because I see you are not happy, and be- 
cause I know it is we who are the cause!” 

“Indeed, no! There is no other better fate 
possible for me. I will never be a wife at all 
if I am not yours,” ! 

She smiles soberly as she speaks, but there 
is no doubt as to her meaniug what she says. 
For some reason or other she is determined, and 
almost content, to marry him. He sees this, 
and, notwithstanding his bewilderment, grows 
in some degree resigned to his fate. She is so 


The con- 


pretty, so good and sympathetic, far beyond 
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the usual capabilities of her sex, whose sym- 
pathy is generally reserved for sorrows that 
they themselves have made. He does not 
know that content in this case is only another 
name for despair, that because she has no 
hope she has also no fear. The blue having 
all faded from the sky it matters little whether 
the gathering clouds are black or merely grey. 

Mr, — strokes his moustaches thought- 
fully, and looks down at her in some trepi- 
dation as she nervously interlaces her fingers, 
Surely she is not going to become trouble- 
somely sentimental too? Like all men he has 
a wholesome terror of women’s tears, except 
those which he has the license as well as the 
wish to kiss away. 

‘* Don’t bother about it, Berry. It will all 
come right,” he assures her, hastily. “And I 
will be as good to you as I know how. I shall 
never forget what a brick you were.” 

“I know, Ronald,” she reassures him, 


smiling. 

“‘ We will go away from here. We will goto 
England, and ¢ down a model couple. 
Where would you like to live, Berry?” he 
a:ks, trying to look hopeful and bright as 
tho the prospect had a charm for him, 
which, in fact, it not. 

She hesitates a moment, fearing the place 


she would liketo have suggested might not find | « 


favour in his eyes. She had been so happy 

there when she was comparatively a child, and 

= only Eve’s love-troubles to discompose 
er. 

“* No, no, not there!” he interposes, quickly 
reading her unexpressed thoughtsin her eager, 
kindling eyes. ‘‘ Anywhere else in the wide, 
wide world, but not within a handred miles at 
least of Sarchedon Villa.” 

He speaks the somewhat bombastic name, 
savouring as it does of a second-rate locality, 
after a reverent pause, as one might speak of 
Heaven in a hi cathedral aisle, where all 
around tends togive solemnity to thoughts and 
8 alike, Everything is not in a name, or, 
if so, some great natures and pleasant places 
have risen above the difficulty and conquered 
it. The nomenclature of Horatio Cocles might 
tempt a schoolboy’s mirth, bat only until he 
had read of his gallant keeping of the bridge ; 
and Cape Cod is as pretty and picturesque as 
the Vale of Avoca itself, although celebrated 
in no poet’s song. 

Berry flushes a little with a feeling which, if 
not exactly jealousy, might become so if cir- 
cumstances combined to fosterit. But smiling 
bravely still, she reaches out her hand. 

‘We will talk it all over some other day. I 
must go now. Eve will be wantingme; and I 
hear the Colonel’s voice outside.” 

And then slips away from him, cleverly 
avoiding Colonel Chester as he enters from 
the hall, and pretending not to hear him when 
he calls. He cannot always expect to have 
his victims to amuse him; even the man-eat- 
ing giant that Jack mounted the bean-stalk to 
eventually kill was sometimes defrauded of 
his dinner, and that notably, as the story goes, 
by his wife. Women are generally more than 
a match for a man, even when that man 
happens to be a giant. 

( To be continued. ) 








Tuz Cunard steamer Gallia has tke credit of 
being the first steamer on which a printing- 
press has been established. During the latest 
voyage of this vessel from New York to Liver- 
pool, the Gallia Daily Journal made its appear- 
ance as regularly as the steward at the breakfast 
hour. It isa small sheet, only a trifle larger 
than an ordinary handbill, but it is printed on 
both sides in double columns, and has room 
for literary extracts, as well as for the news 
and gossip of the voyage. The journal is 
issued on coloured paper—a different tint for 
every day. The number for the 4th of July is 
inred ink, There is only one advertisement; 
it is that of the printer, whose press when not 
otherwise occupied, can, he hints, be utilized 
for the production of visiting and address 








DISTANT BRIDAL BELLS. 


—_—O0— 
Soft, soft in the halls of fancy 
Comes the echo of bridal bells, 
From a far-off olden city, 
Where the friend of my childhood dwells. 
It seems that the breath of the flowers, 
From garden so distant and fair, 
Is wafted to me o’er the meadows, 
And messages sweet they bear. 


She is thinking of me, they whisper, 
And the friends of a summer ago ; 
She sighs for the dear ones absent, 
For she knows they loved her so. 
She will sigh for me at her toilet, 
To deck a sunny hair, 2.. 
To weave the flowers together 
That I would have her wear. 


I turn to the past, and picture 
The days that are not long gone, 
en we, as two merry children, 
Formed ties of friendship strong, 
Ties to remain unbroken 
Through all the tests of time, 
Until for ever severed 
By angel hands sublime. 


And how it came I know not— 
The love £o strange, so strong, 
That floods the soul with beauty 
And fills the heart with song. 
She said I was the elder, 
So she would wait for me; 
I set the example, knowing 
She'd follow soon, you see. 


To-day before the altar 
I seem to see her face, 
With a new and tender beanty 
That time cannot erase ; 
All in the unknown future 
She will live for love and him, 
As I live for another, 
While the past will grow more dim, 


And though the ties are sundered, 
She'll not forget, I ween; 

Our love will not be less because 
T wo others come between. 

As now within my fancy 
The bells have ceased to chime, 

I will crown my darling’s bridal 
With a blessing sent in rhyme. 


C. Je 








THE LILY AND THE ROSE. 


—O—— 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Greta cried despairingly behind her veil 
all the way home from Wittershaw. 

“Tt seems so dreadful to leave him there 
alone,” she kept saying. ‘‘If I might be with 
him I shouldn’t care so much.”’ 

‘* Perhaps not; but he would care a great 
deal more, my dear,” Mr. Granville replied. 
‘“*We can often bear ourselves that which 
it would be torture to picture those we love 
enduring. Then Philip has the good comfort 
of knowing that you believe in and love him 
still.” 

“ Indeed I do—with all my strength. But 
he looks so ill, poor darling! Supposing this 
were to kill him?” 

“ He is made of stouter stuff than that, my 
dear. Of course the anxiety and confinement 
together have made him look pale and worn, 
it could not well be otherwise; but one gleam 
of hope would soon set him up again.” 

‘*Are yousure? It has made me so sad to 
gee him look like that.” 

“ Of course, poor fellow! He feels his position 
dreadfully ; who would not? You would love 
and respect him less, my dear, if he could be 
indifferent to such terrible disgrace.” 

“ Yes, I know, only it hurts me so to see him 
suffer.” 

“Naturally. But then you have to suffer 
too, my poor child!” 








“by shouldn't mind about that, if he were 
happy, ; she answered, with perfect self- 
abnegation. 

“I never think of myself beside Philip, be- 
cause he isso much dearer to me than any- 
thing or anyoneelse. If there were any way 
in which I could get him out of prison, even 
if it entailed the cruellest sacrifice, I should 
not hesitate for a single second.” 

“I don’t believe you would. And now try 
to be calm, Greta ; we shall be at Aylesford in 
a few minutes.” 

She dried her eyes then, and drew a thick 
veil over her red eyes and disfigured face. 

‘No one will see I have been crying,” she 
said; “but why should I mind if they did. 
They will understand it all later.” 

“Bat, in the meantime, it is as well to be 
prudent.” 

“I suppose it is,’ she answered, drearily ; 
“only I am so tired of being prudent.” 

“It is only for a little while now.” 

‘‘T hope so. When once I can be with 
Philip all will go well.”’ 

Mr. Granville would fain have accompanied 
Greta as far as her own door, for the short, 
foggy afternoon was already closing in, and he 
did not like her to be in the lanes alone; but 
she saw he was tremulous from fatigue and 
trouble, and pretended it would not do for them 
to be seen together, in order to make him 
return home at once. 

When Greta re-entered the Dower House 
her nerves were strung up to the hightest 
pitch, and she was just in that state of 
mind when she could have walked up to a 
cannon’s mouth, when it was vomiting fire, 
without one tremor—rather glorying in the 
danger she defied. 

The drawing-room door had been left ajar, 
with a purpose evidently, and she heard Lord 
Darminster’s voice, hoarse: with passion, 
crossed by her mother’s wheedling, depreca- 
tory tones. An impulse seized her, which was 
part of her excited state at the moment, and 
pushing the door with her foot she marched 
straight in upon the astonished pair. 

Her veil, wet with the fog, was clinging to 
her face; her skirts hung lank about her. 
She looked as Lady Avanley had never before 
seen her look—as if she hadn’t even the courage 
to hold berself upright, or care about the dis- 
order in her toilet. 

“Greta!” she said, more angrily than she 
had ever allowed herself to speak befcre; 
‘how dare you behave likethis! Where have 
you been ?”’ 

A demon en‘ered into Greta, and spoke in her 
voice. 

‘*T have been to see Philip Granville in his 
prison, mamma, and to tell him that, althongh 
all the world think him guilty, I belive in his 
innocence, and shall do so fill the end.” 

‘* Till what end ?” inquired Lord Darmin- 
ster, whose brows had gathered stormily over 
his intense eyes. ‘ Until he is sent to 
Millbank or Dartmoor, to carry ont his sentence 
I suppose you mean?” 

She looked at him defiantly. 

“ Until he dies, or I die! ”’ 

“Fancy a daughter of yours being melo- 
dramatic, my lady! There must have been 
some flaw in this wonderful system of training 
of which I have heard you boast so often. 
You always told me you had taught Greta to 
control herself perfectly, to be proud and 
calm and cold to outsiders, h »wever much she 
might melt to the manshe loved. And lo! the 
result,’ pointing a scornful finger at Greta’s 
unflinching figure. ‘Is that the aristocratic 
Miss Avanley, who boldly boasts that she has 
exposed herself to the sneers cf a whole county 
for the sake of indulging a shameful caprice 
for a forger!’’ 

He fancied she would lower her head in 
shame or plead for mercy, but instead of that 
she held herself a little more upright, and met 
his eye calmly. This seemed to goad him to 
actual fury. , 

‘Do you see,” he said, still addressing Lady 





Avanley, who had sunk back inert in her chair 
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as if she could not rally from thie blow she had 
just received, ‘she glories in her shame?” 

“ I gee. no shame in loving Philip Granville, 
Greta retorted then, in a quiet tone. 

“You hear that, my Iady?” he said, 
fiercely. 

Lady Avanley’s greatest enemy might have 
pitied her at this moment, as she sat by, see- 
ing the wreck of all her hopes, as. she believed. 
For how could Lord Darminster care any 

* longer for this girl who had belied all the tra- 
ditions of her order, and fallen so Tow she 
could even boast of her shameful passion 
for a forger ! : 

It was inconceivable, horrible, and yet it 
was true, aud of her own mye aged too, whom 
she had reared carefully to fill a high position, 
and satisfy her ambition. To plot, and plan, 
and sin, to strangle her mother’s heart in her 
breast, and then for it all to come to nothing. 
It was hard—bitterly hard—and she felt, as 
she looked, haggard and old suddenly. 

She was a strong-minded woman, and she 
would rally presently ; but for the moment she 
was quite overcome, and could only stare at 
her interlocutor in a stupefied way. 

**You hear that,” he repeated, giving a 
savage tug at his moustache, as if he would 
tear it out at the roots. ‘‘If she had been 
brought up as a dairymaid she could hardly 
have shown a more depraved taste.” 

Lady Avanley glanced at him appealingly, 
but he was pitiless. 

‘* Indeed I think Sarah Ann generally expect 
the young man she walks with to be decently 
honest, and would give hiny up at once if he 
had to go to prison; but you perceive Miss 
Avanley is not so particular, and will even go 
to see him there.” 

Lady Avanley rallied a litile then, and 
lifting herself a little in her chair, said sternly 
to Greta,-— 

“Go to your room.” 

The girl did not wait to be told a second 
time, but sweeping Lord Darminster a mock- 
ing curtsey she went out of the room closing 
the door after her. Ounce in her‘own chamber 
the defiant spirit ae -_ of her, and she 
began to cry again hopelessly. 

After all she had injured herself without 
serving Philip by the confessions she had just 
made, and she almost wondered if she would 


not have done better to propitiate this man j 


who had the power that wealth and position 
always give, and might, perhaps, have helped 
Philip if only she had made a friend of him, 

But then she remembered that he had 
sworn to be satisfied with nothing short of 
herself, and then she was glad she had spoken 
out so plainly, and shown him the vanity of 
his boast ; but she cried on, nevertheless, until 
she was sick and giddy, poor child! and then 
she threw herself across the bed, and being | 
fairly worn out by this time, fell into a deep, 
numb sleep, 

Meanwhile Lady Avanley and her visitor | 
were having a hot discussion downstairs. | 


| 


“You told me you could mauage her per- | 
fectly well,” he said, harshly. 
“TI thought I could,” she replied. “You 


know she was just a puppet in my hands at 
one time.” 


“And now she is a puppet in Philip Gran- 
How did she get to see | fancy.” 
Lady Avanley was not by any means 50 | 
sanguine as he was, but it was not her place to 
discourage him, and so she kept her opinion | 
| encourage him by her pr 
| word to stay away— 
should make him break d 
| said, that she wished to be nearhim, and that 
' was the best consolation he could have. 


ville’s, it seems, 
him?” 

“I know nothing more than she has just | 
told us. I have been watching her for days, | 
so has Marie, and I cannot understand how 
she evaded our scrutiny.” 

“She seems to find that easy enough,” he | 
sneered. ‘* You did not know of her fancy for 
Philip Granville, although it has reached such | 
@ point es this?” 

“I confess, and have confessed before that I> 
never even guspected it, and it is very ungene- | 
rous of you to taunt me with this perpetually,” | 
she answered with more spirit, “If E had 
had the faintest idea of what was gofag on I | 
would have gone to Australia even before T' 
would not have separated them,” 

It is all very well to say that now the 











mischief is done. You want to shut the stable 
door before the steed has flown, not after.” 

“That is what I intended todo. It was to 
my interest to check her—even more than it 
was to yours.” 

“I really don’t see that!” 

“She is my child, ‘and, of course, anything 
she may do compromises me.” 

‘* Not more, if as much, as it compromises 
her future husband.’’ 

A smile broke over Lady Avanley’s haggard 
face. She had fancied Lord Darminster would 
resign Greta after her terrible escapade ; but 
she did not realise even yet the savage, bull- 
dog tenacity of his nature. He fancied he 
held the girl fast in spite of her struggles, and 
he did not mean to let go upon any terms 
whatever. 

‘*Do you want. her still,then?’” she said, 
with a surprise she could not overcome. ‘‘I 
thought this would alter your intentions.” 

‘*Not one whit. Nothing will do that- but 
death.” 

“But you must understand, Lord Dar. 
minster, that I cease to gdarantee anything. 
I thought I knew Greta, and ‘could answer for 
her a little, but she has disappointed me so 
cruelly. I begin to think she was deceiving 
me all along.” 

** No doubt abont it; but I shall have this ad- 
vantage over you—forewarned isforearmed. I 
don’t fancy she will deceive me after we are 
married.”’ 

“TI don’t believe she will try. Whatever 
her other faults may be she has a high sense 
of honour, and once irrevocably bound to you 
I feel sure she would do her duty.” 

“Bo doI!” he responded, grimly. 


have no more of these pretty tricks she seems 
to play you with impunity. I have made 
love to a good many men’s wives in my 
time, but I’ll answer forit no man shallmake 
love to mine and live to tell the tale |!” 

He set his white teeth together with a little 
click, that reminded Lady Avanley of a story 
that had terrified her in her youth about an 
ogre who had a pleasant habit of devouring 
young girls, and who always clicked his teeth 
when he caught sight of one to his liking. 
So strong was the impression, that she actually 
found herself shivering, as she said, involun- 
tarily,— 

‘*If I give you my child, I shall expect you 
to be good to her, Lord Darminster,” 

‘Surely the truest kindness would ~be to 
keep her straight! ” 

‘*T have nothing to say against that; but you 
must remember she is very young.” 

‘“‘T have remembered that!’’ he answered 
coldly, ‘I suppose you will agres with me, 
after what has happened to-day,” he added, 
after a long pause, ‘‘thatour marriage onght 
to be hastened as much as possible?” 

“Well! yes—the sooner the better, cer- 
taialy.”’ 

‘* What do yousay to this day month?” 

“ That would do—if Greta will consent.” 

**T don’t fancy we shall have mnch difficulty 
there. 


long sentence, either at Millbank or Dartmoor. 
When he is provided for comfortably (smiling) 
we shall be able to manage her very well, I 


to herself. 

He went on eagerly,— 

“Even after she has fixed the day we shall 
have to behave with extraordinary tact.” 

‘‘ How do you mean?” 


“ You must consult her about nothing—even | 
her wedding-dress ; and keep all thesa details , 


of her marriage in the background, that the 


day may come upon her unawares, so to speak, | 


I will see Madame Mode, of Bond-street, whom 
I know a little, and tell her to provide a trous- 
seau suitable for Lady Darminster, and you 
need trouble about nothing, except the fit of 
Greta’s welding-dress ; and I shouldn’t be too 


“fluity 7” 





« When | 


Pp 
once she is safe in my keeping I’ll warrant we | before she knew you, otherwise he would have 





| answered, and leant 


The trial will be over by that time, | 
and Philip Granville will be commencing his | 


Particular even about thet, for it can bealtered 
afterwards, if she likes. And so that I get her all 
to myself, she come to me in sackcloth 
and ashes, 


for t I care. You need not 
even communicate with Madame Mode. She 
ready, aad Tahal ba er Mave" 4: chet 
an ve 8 ue, 
You know I don’t mind what I suey fen any 
fancies, so that they are gratified.” 
‘*I am sure you ge oe 
Avanley said, affably—‘« 
pay for Greta’s troussean.” 
* Tt might be under ordinaty circumstances ; 
but it so happens I have ‘heaps of money, 
and you have very little, and, eoscieire, what 
more natural and proper than that I should 
make up your deficiency out of my super- 


re oly it is hard upon you) Lord Darmins- 
r.”? , i 2 


‘*No* at all; Greta ie a witch, for she has 
enchanted me, If another girl had behaved 
as she has, I should have bs aphnny a e 5 
of her ages ago ; but'som ‘she has got such 
ss on me I would rather die than revign 


‘*It is very odd,” Lady Aveniley said; “ be. 
cause you are not af all thet’sort- of man.” 

“Exactly; T am “at uryself. I 
never thought it was in me to care for any 
woman as I care for Greta: It is rather 
strange, ty not, that she does not like me 


He said this without vanity exactly, but 
after the manner of a man who knows his 
or And she, knowing italso, answered 

ietly.— ', 3 
Yee: ‘but she cared for Philip Granville 


it‘is my place to 


Mier inne! pune sighing: a/tias gute ‘beetle dat 
* you saying w you 9 
Lady Avanley? ” 
“On my honour, I am,” f 
‘Then I- must try t0° cut him ont,” he 
answered, laughing. ‘It will be rather a novel 
t for aman to try and wimhis own wife. 
But Greta is worth the effort’; and, after all, I 
could e it a pleasant —for the 
child isso pretty, and so inpracticuble—making 
love to her is different to 
other girl.” 
* But sup 
again one o 
Avanley, out of her ex: 
“ Why, then I sh 
ive r 


thé should love you back 
these days?” 
ce, * Whatithen?” 


be the happiest nan 


‘“ For how long’? 2 

He shrugged his shoulders disdainfully. 

‘* You have a habit of asking very eer me | 
questions, my lady,” he said. “TI never loo 
so far forward myself—one might be dead and 
gone, you know.” : 

‘“* Yes, one might, of course; but there is no 
need to discuss d possibilities of 
this sort, surely, when one has made pleasant 
MMA, wedding,  sapyous Ih 

as ing, I su , you mean!” he 

Sack in his chair, and 
langhed softly to himself, like a man who is 
well pleased. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


Puture’s trial came on in a few days, and 
ended, as everyone feared it must end, in the 
conviction of the prisoner, who was condemned 
to five years’ penal servitude. 

Greta have gone to the Court 'to 

mce, but hesent her 
case the sight of her 
He knew, he 


Young Brooka. gave his evidence with great 
. fofbinthnce: meKing rather a good 


apparen 
ia pmeablin when he spoke of his pain and 
grief, &c. Philip did not like his manner, 
and thought the sensibility strained and 


affected; but then, of course; he knew him 
to be Tying, whilst everyone else believed in 
him implicitly. 

Of course Brooke was the chief witness for 
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he prosecution, and after his evidence the old 
Rector felt there was no hope for Philip; who 
though pale, and hollow-eyed, held himself 
his innocence all 


ee oe tiom. : al 
agony few days co 
never bear to think of only 





> lived 


leerself | as he 


days, and ? o 


when she was sitéimg alone 
into the coals. Them 
lacing his han@ om lee sh 


cron a 
over the fire, 
cai 


Rw, eager Voice, : 

“Do you love’ Granville enough to 
sacrifice yourself 

She scanned his face. with her dim eyes 
searchingly.. nt 

“Of coarse I do. Why do you ask me?”’ 

“Very well. Consent to be my wife, and 
that very day Philip shall walk out of his 
prison a free man.” 

“The day Econsent, you mean?” she“said, 
a vivid flush passing over her white face. 

‘* No, the-day you become,my wife,” 

‘Can you manage this? ’” 

“ Leave it all to-me, and I swear to you 
Philip Granville shall leave his prisou, with- 
ous a stain on his character, on our wedding- 


hesitated for one minute, and one only, 
and then she said. i 
“Let me be sure you will fulfil these con- 
ditions first!” 
“Does. not my word of honour satisfy 
‘yyou?” 


‘*No, for men see no harm in decsiving «| h 


woman, and all things are considered 
fair in Iove or war. Where so much is at 
stake if is natural I. should require a fulf 
guarantee that your promises are sincere.” 

nm & guarantee. can I give you?” he 
asked, reflectively. 
~ Let me see. the letter thaf proclaims his 


“Tt does not seem fo occur to you, Greta, 
that L require protection as well as yourself. 
Having seen letter, whaf is to hinder you 
from giving me the go-by?’” 

“ Nothing, of course.” 

“Very well, then; if I trast you why can't 
you, trust me?”* 

She saw the reasonableness of this proposi- 
tion at last, and wrote down, at his dictation, 


the following words :— 
oF solemaly swear to marry the Earl of 
@ day Philip Granville leaves 
prison with an unstained name.” 

To this she her name in bold charac. 
ters, and Lord Darminater took possession of 
the docament with a trinmphant air, thrust it 
into his pocket, and pinces to kiss the frem- 
bling hand which had just signed over to him 
& possession he valued far more than a crown 
or om. ’ 5 

On his way back to the Castle he met Lady 
Avanley, nod motioned to thecoachman to stop. 

“You have some good news for me, I see,” 
she said, bending forward eagerly. , 

** Will you send'the carriage home, and walk 
the rest of the way?” 


r 


. | WOR. 
oe 





“ Certainly I will,” she said, seeing in such 
an extraordinary demand some extraordinary 
= By ‘Will you open the door and let me 
ou ” e 

Lord Darmimster sent his own horse away 
at the same fime, and accompanied Lady 


Avanley to the of the Dower House. 

When she had read Greta’s promise she held 
out her hand to her future son-in-law, saying 
artfally,— 

‘* Now I suppose I may order the trous- 
seau 2" 

“ Etela you that was my affair,” he answered 

he saw through her little 







* knewquite well there would be 
in ae “T shall write to 


“ But I dom't wmderstand how you are goin, 
ity” dhe said, curiously. ' 


to y 

oan see," he answered, with his slow 
smile “It was an understood thing that I 
was not fo show my hand until the game was 


You have no pity, then, on my curiosity ?” 

Ww he replied, siill smiling, 
ed the gate for her, and lightly 
hand, 


walked home he said to himself,— 
e take care not to see much of my 
respéctd mother-in-law later on—she is too 
clever by half.” 4 


oe 


Pp 


Whilst she wag thinking how charming it 


would bey Being of such excellent terms with 
her son-it-law, and was picturing herself 
spending s@ much of her time in his house, 
that it would be am unnccessary expense to 
keep up ai establishment of her own, 





CHAPTER XXX. 

Tue next day Aliceswoke from a long, re- 
freshing sleep, and calfed Mrs. Knox to her 
bedside. 

“TIT want my desk, if you please,” she said ; 
‘‘and can you prop me up a little? I am 
going to write a letter.” 

“Nonsense; miss! You are not strong 
enough !” she said; but when Alicé insisted 
she gave way, feeling that it might be a relief 
to the girl’s feelings to communicate with her 
friends, if she had any. 

Alice’s Tetter was to Mrs. Bennett, the 
housekeeper at Aylesford Hall, reminding 
her of an offer she had once made, and asking 
her to lend her a few pounds—explaining that 
she had been at death’s door, and, therefore, 
unable to work ; or she would not have asked 


er. 

She did not give her address, for fear Sir 
Charles should demand it, but asked Mrs. 
jor ga to direct to her at the nearest Post- 
office. 

The other’s answer came by return ‘of post, 
and was fall of respectful affection. 

‘The money had all been earned in the 
service of the A ,”’ Mra. Bennett said ; 
‘and if any of it could be of use to her young 
a child, she was only too proud and thank- 


She enclosed a Post-office order to the amount 
of thirty ds, and begged Alice to believe 
that she had plenty more at her service. 

Alice wrote back warmly to thank her; and 
being consoled by the thought that she should 
no longer be # burden on Mrs, Knox, she 
pine strength so rapidly that in less than a 

ortnight, the weather being exceptionally 
mild for the season, she was able to get out a 
little in the sunny part of the morning. 

“ She'll do now,” the doctor suid; ‘‘ but you 
mustn’é let her exert herself too much, Mrs, 
Knox. She seems very anxious to get to 


wor! ” 
**Yes, poor dear,” the good woman said,with 
a sigh, “But I don’t believe she was ever 


brought up to that sort of thing. Do you?” 
*‘ She is singularly ladylike an@ charming !’’ 
“She might be # duchess,” responded Mrs. 
Knox, enthusiastically ; ‘“she'is: so nice in all 
her ways. You can see at once she is quite 
quality, fir ” > eee 
Dr. Darman had made this discovery him- 





self, and had wondered exceedingly at the 
incongruity of circumstances which had 
brought her down to a poor lodging in Camden- 


wn, 
For, a strictly clean, Mrs, Knox’s 
rooms were all very homely, asshe would have 
been the first to acknowledge it herself; being 
quite aware, as we know, that Alice was out 
of her natural place here, and would have 
looked more at home in Belgravia or Mayfair. 

** She is a lady, of course,” the good doctor 
said; “ and I feel sure you may trust her, 
Mrs. Knox, as far as her ability goes; but,” 
shaking his’ head, ‘‘she seems to have been 
sadly worsted, mort child! in the battle of 
life—an@ good intentions won’t help you much, 
unless she can carry them out.” 

**T am not tf”. answered Mrs. Knox, 
confidently, “IE took thirty pounds for her 
the other day from the Post-office; and she 
told me then. no, ome should suffer who had 
befriended her.” 


“ By Jove! don’t mean !” ex- 
claimed Dr. baaean, «I tnacled dee buds": 
a halfpenny to bless herself with !’” 


a 

And if she hadn't paid me, E daresay 
it would have been made up to me im other 
ways. People never lose anything really 
from performing a kind action.” 

"ET don’t think they do!” he responded, 
readily, being the more satisfied om that 
point that he felt pretty sure now of getting 
his money. ‘‘ But if she had died on your 
hands, as she was nearly doing?” 

‘Then I should have buried her as well asI 
could, sir.” 

‘*You are a good woman, Mrs. Knox, and 
deserve to get on,” answered Dr, Darman, in 
a tone of earnest conviction, “I wish there 
were more of us like you.” 

“ And I am glad there are not, sir. Because 
I have had such great sorrows, you see,” and 
she turned away to hide her tears. 

One morning it was very warm sand bright, 
and Mrs. Knox imsisted that Alice should dress 
early, and go off to Kensington-gardens with 
the drawing-room lodgers—a worthy couple 
who had shown her great kindness during her 
illness. They were not as refined, perhaps, as 
they were good, and Alice would certainly 
have preferred herown company ; but she was 
too well-bred to decline, when she knew this 
was a way of showing that she appreciated 
their goodness. 

Mrs, Smith had ordered a cab, because she 
would not have Alice fatigued, and had pro- 
vided herself with sherry and water, and a 
bag of biscuits for the invalid’s refection en 
route. 

“Because, my dear, you know you are not 
strong yet,” she said, beamingly; ‘‘and as 
Mrs. Knox has trusted you to us, we are bound, 
of course, to take care of you.” 

‘*T am afraid you will take too much care of 
me, Mrs, Smith,” answered Alice, gratefully. 

And, indeed, that was the ouly fear, for Mrs. 
Smith had been loaded with , and wraps, 
in order that she might not take a chill. And 
but for their keen enjoyment of their little 
cares, Alice would have felt almost ashamed 
to give them so much tronble. 

Alice sat down opposite the round pond and 
watched the swans, and the little children 
who swarmed out into the sunshine, and tried 
to talk cheerfully to Mr. and Mrs. Smith, 
until she became quite drowsy, aud was just 
conscious of being tucked im very cosily when 
she fell fast asleep. 

Bat presently she dreamt that she heard 
Sir Charles Avanley’s voice, sud theimpression 
was so strong it actually roused her, and she 
sat upright suddenly to see him standing 
within a yard of her seat, talking to a tall, 
dark girl, whom she recognised at once as 
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[ALICE LOOKED UP TO SEE SIR CHARLES TALKING TO A TALL, DARK GIRL, WHOM SHE RECOGNIZED AS THE MYSTERIOUS ANITA.) 


Anita. The blood flew to her face, and she 
trembled like an n-leaf but managed to 
choke down the cry that rose to her lips, as 
she bent forward to watch them. 

Anita was deadly pale, Sir Charles himself 
showed signs of trouble, and from the few 
words that she caught it was evident that 
they were about to part. 

“I shall never—never forget your kindness, 
Sir Charles,” the girl said, sadly, ‘ We shall 
always bless you, and pray for you in the new 
land where we are going.” 

‘* My dear Anita, it was such a pleasure to 
serve you. Why will you always be talking 
about it?” 

‘“* Because I know we must have done you 
harm. People could not have helped noticing 
me at Aylesford, and —and——”’ 

‘Go on, Anita!” he said, kindly. 

‘‘They might have supposed you had some 
— intrigue,”’ she added, in an embarrassed 
one. 

‘*My dear Anita, those who knew me would 
never have accused me of anything of the sort, 
I am sure; and I shonld not concern myself 
about outsiders,” 

There was a minute’s pause, and then 
Anita added, penitently,— . 

_“« I wanted to tell you, Sir Charles, of the 
disguise I sometimes adopted in order to go to 
my father without exciting suspicion. I had 
beard you say that Lady Greta’s ghost was 
supposed to haunt the old elm, and it suddenly 
struck me that if I personated the ghost I 
should have more liberty, and be less likely to 
compromise yon besides.” 

“I see,’ he said, with an air of relief. 
‘Then it was you we saw that night we were 
watching for the ghost ? ” 

“Yes ; I was on my way to the Hall when I 
heard voices, and, finding I could not hide my- 
self in time, I thought my only safety was in 
my disguise.” 

“ Supposing one of us had pursued you, 
Anita what then?’ 





‘*T don’t know what would have papeeeel 
then,” she replied. ‘I felt sure I should scare 
you all for once, at any rate.” 

“TI don’t think I was scared ; but I must ad- 
mit that I believed you were the spirit of my 
unfortunate ancestress, However, all this is 
past and gone now, Anita, and let us forget it 
as soon as we can! It has been a terribly 
anxious time for you, and I trust you will now 
have a little rest.” 

Her voice wasjfull of tears as she answered,— 

‘We shall be far away from our best and 
truest friends, Sir Charles, and rest will not be 
so sweet because of this.” 

“Let us hope we may one day meet again, 
Anita,” he said, raising her hand affectionately 
to his lips ; ‘‘ and, meanwhile, you know, I can 
have no greater pleasure than to hear of your 
welfare.” 

She nodded her head, too agitated for words, 
and was moving away slowly when suddenly 
Sir Charles caught sight of Alice, and, forget- 
ting Anita asif she had never been born, sprang 
quickly to the former’s side. 

‘* My darling, how thin and white you look !” 
he cried, seizing both of her hands in an agitated 
grasp. ‘If youonly knew howI[ have searched 
for you all this time, and now, happily, I can 
explain everything, and you shall come back 
to Aylesford as my wife.” 

She glanced involuntarily towards Anita’s 
retreating figure. 

“T understand what you want to know,” he 
said. ‘ Anita is the daughter of my old tutor, 
an Irishman, who married a beautiful Spanish 
girl in the years gone by, and had this one 
child. Very foolishly, it seems to me, Mr, 
O'Sullivan, who professes to be a great patriot, 
joined the Fenians, and having become unjustly 
identified with some of their deeds of violence, 
@ price was set upon his head. He was a 
widower by this time, and Anita, who was de- 
voted to her father, and believed him to be a 
pom hero, wrote to me in their trouble to 

ow if I would hide Mr. O’Sullivan until the 





first alarm had blown over, and there was a 
chance of his getting out of the country quietly. 
This he has now done, and Anita crosses the 
Channel to-night, and goes to join him in his 
exile, I knew that I was teeaking the law by 
harbouring him, but how could I refuse when 
he had been so good tome when I was a boy?” 

“ Was Anita there with him?” 

“No, but she went and came at her pleasure, 
cheering and supporting her father bravely, 
although you could tell what she suffered. 
You see, dear,’’ he added gently, as he took 
her hand in both of his, and pressed it to his 
heart, ‘there was no wrong to you in all this. 
Do you believe my word?” 

Yes,” she answered, without a minute’s 
hesitation, for she could not have doubted him 
any longer if she had wanted to do so, and as- 
suredly the great wish of her heart was to be 
able to trust him ‘‘all in all;’’ “but I cannot 
help thinking it was a pity you took Mr. O’Sul- 
livan in, under the circumstances.” 

“ Perhaps it was; but Iam afraid I should 
do the same thing again if I were asked, for it 
was difficult to refuse a small favour of this 
sort to an old man who had been good to yon, 
and a helpless young girl. However,I don’t 
want to talk of the O’Sullivans just now, but 
of you. Do you know you are wanted badly 
at Aylesford, Alice? ’’ 

By whom ?”’ she asked, blushing. 

“ First of all, by me, and then by Greta, who 
wants a woman-friend almost as much as I 
want my wife. You owe me some reparation 
for having suspected me, and ought to make 
atonement by marrying me at once. Supposing 
we fix this day month ?”’ 

“Oh, Charles, it is much too soon!” she 
said, looking as red as a rose; but he soon per- 
suaded her to the contrary, and when Mr, and 
Mrs, Smith came back they saw at a glance 
what was going on, and were made very proud 
and happy by an introduction to a “ live 


baronet.” 
(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

It was Christmas Eve, and George Hewett 
had returned, according to promise, to keep 
Christmas at Baronsford. 

He and Gerald were sitting in the library, 
shortly before tea-time, and Ina, who had been 
knitting near the fire, overcome by drowsiness 
consequent on listening to, endeavouring to 
comprehend, a long nautical argument, had at 
last drooped her head on her breast, her hands 
in her lap, and dozed off into dreamland. As 
she was sitting bebind a curtain, her presence 
had never been much noticed, if at all, and 
now it was wholly forgotten. 

The two young men, who were old and tried 
friends, tal of former days, of their hopes 
then, their rough and happy days in the gun- 
room, their scrapes—how many, and hair- 
breadth ! 

“ Another cruise, old chap, would set you 
up. A sniff of the blue waters is what you 
want, and you will be as right as a trivet. 
You, must not be so down on your luck,” 
said George Hewett, heartily. “‘ You are nearly 
all right again—not going to Davy this time.” 

‘*No!” returned Gerald, moodily; “I am 
getting better, I am afraid.” 

“Look here, Gerald, my boy! What has 
come to you since you married? You are as 
glum as an old wooden figure-head. What 


ails you? You don’t mean to say that you. 


are not as happy as a king?” . 

‘‘Happy as aking! There is no able sea- 
man before the mast now keeping his watch, 
in any part of the world, with whom I would 
not change place with heartful gratitude.” 

“ And give up your — avd money, 
and all the rest of it? You must be mad, my 
dear boy—stark, staring mad!” 

‘I hate the place, and I hate the money,” 
returned Gerald, with vicious emphasis. 





—— 


amt aN Ba 


[mwa LOOKED MORE LIKE A HUNTED CREATURE THAN THE MISTRESS OF A SPLENDID HOME AS SHE HEARD THOSE TERRIBLE WORDS.] 





‘* And the little girl—what about her?” 

A most eloquent silence was the only reply 
to this home question. 

‘‘You had better make a clean breast of 
it, George,” said his friend. “I may be able 
to help you in your business, and you know 
you pulled me out of a terrible business once. 
Come, we have never had any secrets from 
each other.” 

“You can do nothing, I’m past all that. What 
I did I could not help, and, whatever happens, 
I must struggle on and do my duty. Only I 
wish to Heaven I had been killed outright the 
other day! My life is a burthen to me!” 

‘**Come, come, Gerald! You know this 
won’t do. You are weak and irritable, and 
don’t mean what you say. Once you are out 
and about, you will sing another tune. But 
what is it + eer 2” 

‘You promise most faithfully to a it to 
yourself? I have never opened my lips to 
mortal, but I think it would be a relief to have 
a talk with you.” 

“ Fire away, then.” 

“ Well, you know my father is a most extra- 
vagant man!’’ 

‘* That's no secret.”’ 

“And such were his necessities, that he not 
only spentevery available halfpenny, but sold 
the family pictures, diamonds, and plate, and 
mortgaged this place to the very chimneys!” 

‘* You don’t say so! An awful dad, with a 
vengeance! ”? 

‘‘The mortgage was held by a rich Austra- 
lian sheep-farmer, Ina’s grandfather, who was 
on the point of foreclosing when he acciden- 
tally made my acquaintance, and I was the 
means of rescuing him from a very unpleasant 
predicament. He took a fancy to me, made 
searching inquiries about my character, and 
within twenty-four hours made me an offer of 
his granddaughter’s hand and Baronsford.” 

“ Sharp work that! You declined?” 

‘*I would have—for you know all about the 
other—but it was not in my power. Mr. 





















Sladen held a document far more important 

than the mortgages—a paper which, if made 

= would have covered the name of Le 
archant with lasting disgrace! ”’ 

“So that was your price?” 

“*It¢ was; and within a little more than a 
month I had sold myself—body and soul! ” 

‘6 And the little girl? ’’ 

“Knew nothing about it. She had just 
been brought over from a French convent, and 
& mariage de convenance was simply a matter of 
course to her.” 

‘¢ Ah! then, what you tell me accounts for 
a great deal. You seemed such an odd, ill- 
assorted pair!” 

‘*So we are,” interrapted Gerald. “How 
would you like a wife with the ideas of a child 
of twelve, who only cares for playing the 
piano, reading fairy tales, romping with 
children, and devouring sweets ?”’ 

“But she is so young, and so oddly brought 
up, you should make allowances. She will 
develop into a handsome girl, or I am much 
mistaken. She seems very shy and inoffensive ; 
you cannot say that she bothers you with 
much of her society — at any rate, she brought 
you & splendid dower!” 

‘‘Her dower be d——d!” 

‘*Oh! come, come, come!” expostulated, 
George. ‘ Why, in the name of goodness, did 
you marry her so young?”’ 

‘** Because her grandfather, who was an old 
man of great force of character, insisted on it, 
He had no friends in England, his health was 
failing, and he wished to see his grandchild 
settled in good time; and to marry her to the 
heir of Baronsford seemed a most proper and 
excellent arrangement.” 

‘* He is dead now, is he not?’”’ 

‘Yes, found dead in his bed six weeks after 
our marriage —disease of the heart, accelerated 
by sedentary habits.” 

‘*And was he the only relative your wife 
has?” 

‘The only one that I know of. My wife! 
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how I hate the name! If my wife only knew 
how gladly I would give up every penny in the 
bank, every acre of Baronsford, if I might onl 
go back once more to the old ‘ Rosalind,’ an 
never set eyes on her face again !”’ 


“No, of course not; but it is so 
preach. Do you know that I was to 
marry another girl, that I have acted the part 
of a villain to her, and broken my word? B 
George! when I think of it aii, I cel asheanea 
to show myself in the haunts of men! And 

m 


s 


half iis life to stand in your shoes’; and now I 


see tem going into the morning room, and we 
may as well follow it, and see what the little 
girl is doing! Iam afraid she has had a very 
dull afternoon.’’ Exit the two sailors, 
. * . 7. o 
“A dullafternoon! ” 
Ina rose from her seat, put her hands to her 
es with a gesture of despair. h 
hi all—all. that concerned her, awaking 
just in time to hear the fall and trne acoount 
of her grandfather’s bargain. She had sat.as 
one pee dharma daring the recital, and as she 
heard Gerald bitterly pouring out his. experi- 
ence of married life, his indifference to herself, 
his detestation of the tie that bound them. to- 
er, more than once she was on the eve of 

ashing down the screen and confronting ler 
husband with her presence. By a supreme 
effort she restrained the impulee and sat 
crouched forward with her hands tightly 
crossed over her bosom and her head t 
down, looking more like a hunted creature 
than the wealthy mistress of a splendid home. 
At last they were gone; she stood up and 
staggered to the door, meeting a footman who 
had been sent in search of her face to face. 
Her pallid appearance amply justified the 
massage he took to his master, viz., “that 
Mrs. Le Marchant did not feel well, and would 
not come down sgain that evening,” and 
“ ially requested that she might not be dis- 
tunbed,” was an order that her maid received 
some few minutes later, when she went to 
offer to help to undress her, or to bring her a 
cup of tex !—the kitchen panacea for every evil 
to which woman is heir. 

Christmas morning dawned fine and sunny, 
resembling a spring day far more than the 
orthodox 25th December. 

There was a certain amount of bustle below- 
stairs, carol-singing, and breakfast for the 
vocalists according to custom; a heavy post- 
bag for the inmates of the servants’ hall. 
Gerald had made a great effort, and was down 
to breakfast for the first time since his acci- 
dent. George Hewett was also punctual, but 
where was the little girl? 

Her door was locked; no answer, ne sound 
came from within. At last it was forced by 
Gerald’s.orders.. She must be ill! Not she 
was notill, There was no sign of her in either 


bed or dressing-room. She was nowhere to be 
seen—she was missing ! 


—_——— 


CHAPTER XIV. 

* Gznatp,—I was sitting behind the curtain 
im the library last evening—an unintentional 
eavesdropper; as at first I was asleep, but I 
awoke in time to overhear all that concerns 








and a small of jewellery ; 
her diamonds and Soot vatcehle ornaments 
were left, and all her magnificent dresses, She 
had evidently stolen away at daybreak, locking 
the door of her bedroom, and taking the key 
with her, and had noiselessly let herself 
out by a side door, as small footmarks 
were traced down a muddy walk in its 
vicinity. 

The woman at the back lodye had been 
astonished to see her mistress go 
through shortly aftersix o’clock. It was dark, 
to be sure; but she had been sitting up all 
night with a sick child, and ran out with & 
lantern, and anyone might have knoeked her 
down with a peacock’s feather 


a black hat, and. might have had a bag in her 
hand, but she never noticed; but she did 
remark that she looked in terrible trouble, and 
when she said, “A happy Christmas to you, 
ma’am !” she never answered nor looked back. 

At the avenue gate all trace was lost. In 
vain were ingu: telegrams, ves. Not 
a trace of the lost girl could be found from the 
moment she went outside the gates of Barons- 
ford—she had completely and mysteriously 
disappeared. 

A week, a fortnight, and a month passed by 
and two months, and the disappearance of 
Mrs. Le Marchant had ceased to bea nine 
days’ wonder. 

A local cause céiébre had outrivalled it in the 
minds of the surrounding neighbours. Gerald’s 
exertions were unceasing ; he travelled far and 
near—he spent enormous sums of money, he 
left no stone unturned to solve the mystery ; 
and ~ last, late in March, a strange and 
ghastly discovery was made. 

There had been a very hard winter—for 
weeks and weeks the ponds and rivers had 
been ice-bound, In the m of that well- 
known person, “the oldest itant,” such a 

| season had never been known, 


At last there came a thaw, and when this 
‘thaw was three days old a little messenger lad, 
employed about Baronsford; burst into the 
itehen in breathless haste ene afternoon to 
‘tell the open-mouthed listeners that “down 





there, in the river, near the black bridge, just 


+ 


close to the Alders, there was a thing above 
the water that looked like a woman's hand /” 





CHAPTER XV. 

Mz anwaitz we will follow Inez, and see 
what became of her after she left Baronsford 
that Christmas morning. She had an idea of 
keeping to the fields, and then following a foot- 
path that led to a large market town some 
uailes off. * 

There she meant to stay all night in seme 
humble inn, and to make her way to # station 
five miles further on, where she was entirely 
unkuewn, and from thence to Londom, from 
Londom to Dover, and Dover to Paris; aud 
domes ofl she would breathe freely. Of ane 
was fully determsined— Gerald should 






of her again. 
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and very wet, and andmisty she 
them. thet Cheistanae ay temo od bag 
weteots iad tng, genio 
ous 3 
bat she struggled and stumbled bravely on, 


human being 
high awkward stile; and setting down her 
‘travelling-bag, she leant against it to rest— 
thanks to it. 

Her progress had been slow, the sun was 
well up, the church bells were chiming, the 
whole world was astir; however, no ome was 
coming in her direction—no, not a creature, 
She looked up and down the footpath appre- 
hensively, and then breathing a deep sigh of 

éf took a seat on the bys rail. : 

But what was that she heard in the thick 
cover beside her? A laugh—a langh that made 
the blood freeze in her veins, and her heart 
actually stand still with horror. Such a 
horrible, unhunian, guttural kind of Iaugh. 

Ina’s first impulge was to take up her bag. 
and run for her life; but ereshe could reach 
she was aware of a brown object, with wild 
hair and glittering eyes, that was creeping out 
of the thicket beside her on all fours. 

It was # woman. It stood up; if was @ 
young woman—a girl not mach older than 
herself dressed in a thick brown lindsey dress, 
a brown cloth jacket, a red knitted comforter 
round her neck; her head was bare, but in 
her hand she carried a brown velvet hat, 

‘** Do not be afraid,” she said, in a strange, 
shrill voice. ‘Stay where you are,” and in- 
another second she had hoisted herself R : 
beside Ina with extraordinary agility, 
leaning forward, peered up into her face with 
a look of cunning not to be deseribed. ‘So 
you are running away, too!” she proceeded, 
confidentially. ‘‘I knew it. I saw you looking 
back and listening for them, just as I do my- 
self; but they t catch me. Have you 
come far?” 

“No; not very far,” said Ina, glancing sus- 
piciously at her companion, who, hitching her- 
self closerto her, said in a lower key, — 

“I came miles and miles yesterday. I slept 
in a barn last night, warm and snug among 
the straw. A woman gave me this,” suddenly 
producing # hancly of bread. “Have some?” 

Ina was hungry—very hungry, indeed, not 
‘having tasted food? for nearly twenty-four 
hours—so she overeame her shyness, and gladly 
accepted a piece of the loaf, which her queer 
acquaintance broke off with her hands and 
offered her. 
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“ Are you unhappy?” she asked, abruptly. 
* Yes, very, very miserable,” she answered, 
in.a choked voice. 
por pons minutes these two ill-matched 
looking people sat silently munching dry bread, 
and then a sudden thought seemed to occur to 


the pa td 

“PH tell you what we will do,” she ex- 
claimed, with an air of serious conviction. 
** You don’t want te be found and taken back, 
do you?” 

A, most ressive shake of the heail was 
Ina’s sole reply. 

« Well, I'l you a a plan. We will 
change clothes. Come, get down and take yours 
” 


off! 

“ But—but I don’t think we need;” remon- 
strated Ina. 

“Come, be quick—look sharp!” she con- 
tinued, with a look of sudden fierceness: ‘‘ Do 
asltell you! Off with pia coat, or I’ tear 
your eyes cut! Yah! there!’ and snatch 
5 ray oe Sime it, = be groun' 
“ Now for your coat,”’ rageive er down with 
2 do 7 bid 70 ae ae h ly, and 
ou do as. ‘you,”” ing her savagely, an 
disting into her fact with fory red eyes; and 

i hideously.” 

‘* Off ib comes—now your dress !” 

Tna looked round, there’ was no one in sight, 
there was so alternative. ‘Trembling all over 
she unbuttoned her dress, aiid stepped’ ont of 


it on the wet grass. What a sitna to find 
hi in, on a. chill’ winter’s day, shivering in 
her ‘under a hedge-row-! 

+ yet said the Tonatic, blow had been 
tearin; er Own | is; “hurry, 
hasty bathe: Hore, pat th on, flinging Ina a 


petticoat, brown dress, jacket, hat, and veil, 
and donning her black dress with incredible 
celerity.” ° . 

“Just fits !’? she continued, complacently ; 
‘‘ now for the coat and hat; and now ”—turn- 
ing round, aut looking over her shoulder with 
unmistakable self epproval—'‘ Now. what do 
you think of me?” 

“T think you—you look very well,’’ stam- 
mered Ina, as she put.on the brown hat, and 
tied the veil over her face with hasty, tremb- 
ling fingers. 

‘Give me those rings! A wedding ring, I 
declare !’* suddenly exclaimed the mad girl, 
pa her hand in a vicelike grip, and draw- 
ing off the rings, and placing them on her own 
left hand. “ So you are married, are you? Well, 
that’s nothing—nothing at all! I, myself, 
have been married eighteen times. Tell me who 
you are, and I'll tell yon who J am,” she 
gabbled on, thrusting her face into Ina’s, 
‘Why you look just like me, and I look just 
like you! Don’t I?” 

She really did, str as it seemed. She 
was the same height, and had the same slender 
figure as the owner of her borrowed plumes. 
Her hair, too, was the same t-brown shade, 
and her teeth were even and te, but here all 
resemblance ceased. Her caste of countenance 
combined malignant cunning and wolfish 
ferocity. Her forehead was low, her eyes a 
reddish brown—small, furtive, and sunken. 

* Now I'll tell you who 7 am,” she continued. 
“Come along,” 

Ina picked up her bag, and followed her, 
shivering with fear and cold. 

“None of your lagging! keep along with 
me,” grt the lunatic, thrusting her arm 
inside Ina’s, ‘I’m not going to let you out of 
my sight—I’m going to murder you by-and-by. 
Won’tthat be fan, eh? Bat, first, I must know 
who you are. Come, who are you?” adminis. 
tering a wicked pinch. 

“T am—my name is—Agnes—Le Marchant 
—I—mean—Agnes—Merechant,” she stam- 

mered, her e almost cleaving to the 
roof of her mouth. 

“Ah! never heard of yon’ before, but now 
Pl tell you who 7 am,” releasing her: com- 
panion, and speaking with su@dén excitement 
and glaring eyes. “J am Ma deen of 
Scots! I am flying from El t She 
shan't cutoff my head, sle shan’t! bot she 


do you hear that?’ They are on my track, 
they are coming, they have found me, they 
are coming!” ‘she d, her voice rising 
to a hoarse, unearthly shriek; and gathering 
‘up her dress in a frenzy of baste she darted 
down a hedye-row, barst through a kind of 
‘gap among the thorns, and instantly dis- 


a. 
isappeared, to Ina’s unutteruble relief, who 
now hurried on with double haste—a haste lent 
to her foo by double fear. ~— 

The fear being overtaken and ignomi- 
' Biously brought back by Gerald was a secon- 
dary consideration to her terror of her 
lunatic companion. 
_ ‘Abont: one’ o’clock she reached the. “tiie 
/market town of Maxton, and, thanks to her 
| plain andr table a. ce, her humble 
manners, and the fact of its being Christmas 
Day, she obtained lodging without any diffi- 
culty at a decent, clean, little country inn. 

'“ What name did you say, miss?” said the 


depositing her bag in a most airy, 


self mistress of the gold initials, “I. L. M.,” 
printed on the flap. 

“TI did not say any name, but my natne is 
Agnes Merchant,’ returned Ina, innocently. 

** Miss Agnes Merchant?” sisted the 
woman, looking at her searchingly. 

“Yes,” casting a hurried glance at her bare 


and ringless fingers. , 


“ Miss Agnes Merchant!” 
CHAPTER. XVI. 


GeRacp could find no rest for the soles of hi§ 
feet. At one time he was in London, another 
at Baronsford ; now he is at Portsmouth, stay- 
ing at the Pier Hotel'with George Hewett, who 
is waiting for # ship: a 

He and George have been over to Ryde, and 
coming back im the steamer he was cordially 
accosted by Mr: Browne, the owner of The 
Sylph, Mr. Browne brimming: over with good 
humour, and looking’ pinkier and shinier than 
ever. ' 

“So glad to meet you again!” he cried, 
nearly wringing Gerald’s arm off. ‘Come 
over here and have a chat. I have something 
to tell you. You andI are going to be rela- 
tions. Did you know?” 

‘‘No, I was not aware of the fact,’ returned 
Gerald, stiffly. 

“ Well, I’m engaged to your cousin Nita— 
ha! ha! ha!” laughing with boisterous com- 
placency. ‘We are to be married at once!” 

**Oh, are you ?”” 

“Yes. We have been engaged this six 
months! ” 

“Six months!” ejaculated his listener, in- 


credulously. 
“Yes; the day after that ball on the Alas 
I popped, and was a . LTused to think 


you were & little touched in that quarter too,” 
he proceeded, with delicate playfulness. “‘ But 
Nita said it was all nonsense, and you were 
only like brother and sister.” 

“She said that, did she?” with ominous 
calmness. 

“To be sure she did.” 

“Toan hardly ‘believe you are engaged to 
her, I never heard a hint of it till now, You 
are not joking, are you?” 

“Joking! My good man, I never was more 





serious in my life. The engagement was not 





given out, as Nita did not wish it. She wanted 
to have all her fam and flirting up to the last. 
She’s the deuce af that, but there is to be an 
end to all thoee little amusements next month. 
Heavens, how she carried on with that Hunga- 


rian count "—admiringly—“ and half-a-dozen 


others. I just uséd to roar over the stories 
she told’ me afterwards of how she lured them 
on, and what they said,” he concluded, boast- 


as Can you show me some proof of your 


‘engagement, Mr. Browne? Excuse me, but I 


should like to be convinced by my eyes a8 well 


as my ears.’” 
“ Welly look here,” with a knowing chuckle, 





is starching for me night and dayf Hark! 


€ 


landlady, 
whitewashed room, after having made her-* 


se, this is her last letter. You may read 
the top line,”’ unfolding # much ornamented 
and scented missive. 

“My own darling Thomas!'’’ 

“ Yes, you see it’s her writing; and here’s 
her signature. Now are you convinced? And 
I'll show you something extra. Here,” taking 
off his glove, and thrusting out a podgy little 
finger embellished by a turquoise ring contain- 
ing one: large, s stone, “ there’s her own 

! Do you see?” 
__ Gerald did see; he saw that it was the 
identical ring he had sent her the day after 
their last meeting, the outward’ symbol of their 
own betrothal, No farther proof was neces- 


“ Now, you unbelieving Jew, will you come 
bo the wedding?’” 

Gerald made a faint excuse, but the words 
were taken out of his mouth by his compa- 
Bal on. 

“Ah?! true. I heard you had trouble at 
home—your wife, a daughter of old Sladen. 
Queer old beggar! I knew bim. Very eceen- 
tric—mad, EF thought. Girl odd, too—eh! 
Well, Fil ses you again. Here we are—by- 
bye, Look me up some day soon—old quar- 
ters! ”* 

* * * * a 

Nita’s matriage was a terrible blow to 
Gerald, not that he expected her to’ remain 
single for his sake—such an idea never entered 
his head—but to have been engaged all the 
time to Browne! Browne, of whom she made 
a butt—-Brown whom she ridiculed and’mim- 
icked—was indeed a bitter awakening: His 
ido¥ was but clay, and had fallen to the ground 
and’ been shattered in the fall. 

‘There is no woman worth a thonght’; 
no not one! They are all empty-headed, 
deceitful, heartless, and hateful!” Such was 
his verdict as day after day he brooded over 
over his past. 

But he was roused out of himself by sudden 
néws from Barousford. A telegram came to 
George Hewett, which he unwittingly opened 
in Gerald’s presence, and his sudden ge of 
countenance and exclamation of horror made 
him snatch it from his friend’s detaining hand 
and read it for himself. It ran as follows :— 
« John Eyans, Bailiff, to Lieut. G. Hewett.— 
The body has been found. Break the news 
to Mr. Ls Marchant, and bring him home 
without delay.’’ 

When Gerald read the telegram, he being 
still far from strong, and much shaken by the 
extraordinary and trying events of the last 
few months, his nerves and mind alike being 
completely unstrung, he sat down at the table, 
— his head on his arms, and sobbed like a 
child. 

‘*T drove her to it!” he declared over and 
over again to his friend, as they journeyed up 
to town in the night express. “I drove her to 
it by my neglect and selfishness! I am the 
cause of her death, though I had no direct 
hand in it—it lies at my door! She was the 
sacrifice offered up to our family altar by her 
grandfather and accepted, and murdaed by 
me |” 

In vain were his friend’s remonstrances, 
Excuses, consolations—they were unavailing. 

Gerald was aciually beside himself with 
self-reproach and remorse ; he would see no one 
—he would speak to no one when he reached 
home, All arrangements, all details, wereleft 
in the hands of George Hewett. 


The body had been carried to the Baronsford 
Arms to await the inquest. Although the 
features were quite undistinguishable, the 
clothes, hair, and jewellery were identified, and 
sworn to by many witnesses. 

The wedding-ring and guard were taken to 
Gerald, and he recognized them, with a 
shudder, as the rings he had placed upon his 
little bride’s fingers barely six months pre- 
vously. 

The long velvet and fur wrap was also 
shown to him—sodden, but still recognizable. 
He dismissed it from his sight with a gesture 








of horror, and George interfered dad pre- 
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vented any further tokens of the dead bein® 
thrust onker the notice of her sufficiently un 
happy husband. 

4 coroner and jury of twelve men, according 
to law and custom, assembled, and sat on the 
body, and, after a very short interval, retarned 
the verdict of “ Foun Drowned.” 


And then due preparations were made for 
the funeral, which was attended by enormous 
crowds come from far and near, chiefly in- 
stigated by their own curiosity. 

was not to lie in the musty old family 
vault, among dead and gone Le Marchants, 
bat was to be laid in a cheerfal, sanny spot in 
the graveyard surrounding the venerable 
charch. 

She was buried on a lovely spring morning, 
and had the largest funeral remembered or 
seen in that part of the world for years. 

Old Sir Richard came over to it (and took 
the opportunity to borrow largely from his son). 

Several of Mr. Sladen’s married friends 
came down, filled with doubt and smothered 
suspicions of some very mysterous foul play; 
but their minds were set at rest as far as 
Gerald wasconcerned. His unaffected misery 
struck every eye, and filled the most careless 
lookers-on with compassion as they gazed on 
the chief mourner, who was the centre of 
everyone’s attention as he walked alone behind 
ths coffin, and saw the remains of Ina Le 
Marchant—as he believed—consigned to their 
last resting-place. 

Directly after the funeral Baronsford was 
shut up, and the servants dismissed, but not 
before very startling rumours of ghostly piano- 
playing and black figures of doubtful origin 

circulated in the neighbourhood. 

No servant-maid ventured upstairs alone 
after dusk. No, no, they went in 'a body. 
No one cared to venture into the morning-room 
nor her bedroom—which two apartments 
remained undisturbed, and exactly as she 
left them, by Mr. Le Marchant’s imperative 
orders. 

Gerald was overwhelmed with remorse. The 
place, the lands, all ransomed by her money, 
were hateful to him. He himself was hatefal— 
everything washatefal. In his frame of mind 
there was no remedy like the sea, thought 
George Hewett; and, using all his influence, he 
persuaded his friend to resume his profession 
—for a time, at any rate. 

Gerald grasped the idea with energy— 
worked might and main to get an appointment, 
and succeeded; and early in June he and his 
friend George sailed once more as shipmates 
for a long, long cruise in the Chinese seas. 

Previous to their departare a magnificent 
white marble monument had been erected to 
Ina over the Lo Marchant’s pew in Barons- 
ford church. It represented the figure of a 

oung girl, lifesize, and bearing a strong 
ikeness to her in whose name it was raised. 

Underneath was inscribed :— 


“Tnez Le Marcaant, 


‘* Died December, 1875. Aged eighteen years.” 
“TI believe in the Resurrection of the Dead.” 





CHAPTER XVII. 


Axp now to follow the fortunes of Ina, or as 
she chose to call herself, Agnes. A long 
night’s ‘rest refreshed her wonderfally, and 
early next morning she started, bag in hand, 
for a large cathedral town, about six miles 
from Maxton, there intending to,take the train 
for London. 

She walked on bravely through the muddy 
roads and lanes, occasionally stopping to rest 
her bag on a bank or milestone, and meeting 
with nothing more sensational than a few 
great, empty waggons lumbering sleepily 
along. 

But another adventure was in store for her, 
though not of the appalling description of her 
last, When abont two miles from her destina- 
tion she suddenly came round a corner, and 
heard loud and angry barking, and shrill and 
frightened screams, The screams proceeded 


teome very. stant, act Lodz, cine oy. 9. lang 
sealskin coat, who had climbed on to the top 

a bank, and was making feeble pokes and blows 
at a huge black and tan collie dog, who was 
barking furiously, and making now and then 
sudden, very alarming rushes at the terrified 
old dame. He seemed half in jest, half in 
earnest, and was worrying her, and bustling 
from side to side as if she were an ob- 
stre and self-opinionated sheep. 

“Help! help! my good girl!’ she cried, as 
she beheld Ina’s welcome approach, ‘ Keep 
him off!” 

It was easier said than done; but Ina was 
not a timid ey where | iy» graces 
Seizing a stick, or more properly a bit of broken 
branch, she steam the astonished sheep- 
dog with such boldness and good will that, 
cometary cowed by her blows and bravery, 
he fled down the road, yelping with his tail 
between his legs. 

‘* Now come and give me a hand down,” said 
the old lady, imperatively, having evidently 
saility atl a oes - Saniege een with an 

ity stimula y pressing danger. 

“Ab!” she added, as, leaning heavily on 
Ina, she slowly creptdowa. ‘Ah! I’m obliged 
to you—very much obliged to you. I believe 
that brate of adog would have torn me to 
pieces; I expected him to fly at my throat 
every second. You soon beathimoff. I don't 
know how you dared. What's your name?” 
she asked, authoritively, a a sharp 
glance over Ina’s very plain and old-fashioned 
costume, which was that of a respectable 
servant, or a tradesman’s daughter. 

“My name”—stammered —* my name 
is es Merchant.” 

‘*And whoare you? Where are you going? 
Where do you come from?” proceeded the old 
lady, without one full-stop. “I want to know 
all about you, that I may try and do yousome 

turn on my side,”’ 
of the world, 


Bg es to Wallichester to take the 
train to London!” 


| 





“Are you going home to your ple?” | 


peo 
isted her companion, now trud alon 
de her in the oy = , 

‘*No.” 

“Are you out of place—in want of a 
situation ?” 

‘*No.” 

“ Come, don’t be so short in your answers, 
young woman! I’m one youcan trust, and I'm 
taken with your face. As you won’t tell me 
a word about yourself, I’ll just set you a good 
example. My name is Mrs. Monks; Iam a 
widow woman staying down in my native 
town, on a short visit, and as I can’t bear 
sticking in the house all day, I always take a 
good long country tramp to give me ahealthy 
appetite. I live near Torcaster when I am at 
home, and have a good big place, and a fine 
establishment of servants; and I was thinking 
that as Emily, my maid, is going to be married, 
I should just like a nice, quiet, genteel, little 
girl like you to takeher place,” 

“But I know nothing of the duties of a 
lady’s maid.” 

“You can knock at adoor, and bring up a 
can of hot water can’t you, or a cup of tea? 
You can fold away dresses and petticoats, 
and brush out my scanty locks of hair, eh?” 

“Yes, I could do that.” 

** You can learn, can’t you?” 

‘Yes, extremely well, 'and I am good at 
all needlework.” 

‘Then there you are! Yoa have not to 
rouge, and pad, and powder, and curl me. 
Only see that my caps are straight and my 
gown fastened. Twenty-five pounds a year 
anda comfortable home. What do you say?” 

“I say that I should be very glad, indeed, 
to take your offer; but—but about references. 
I have none; in fact, to be plain with you, 
and trusting that you won’t betray me, 


I must tell you that Iam at this moment 
running away from home, and from all my 
belongings in the world!” 

‘* Eh, dear! dear! dear!” said the old lady, 





topping in the middle of the road, and sur- 





veying her young companion with eager, 
searching, little eyes. And what mischief 
have you been after ?’’ 

“‘ None—I have donejnothing ; but, neverthe- 
less, I could not stay. I would tell you all, 
indeed I would, but dare not do so at nt. 
ba : am a away perhaps I wi yes. % 

“ Tell me, child, two t : are 
to friends?” mare 


* No, Iam not. I don’t know where I am 
going. T only want to get away from—from 
him, as far as possible.” 

“Oh! there’s a man at the bottom of it, of 
course. Tell me, on your word of honour, have 
you done anything efal or disgracefal that 
ought to prevent you from coming under my 
roof? Look me straight in the face, now!” 

“TI give you my sacred asssurance I have 
not!” returned Ina, firmly, gazing back steadily 
into the old lady’s questioning eyes. 

“ Very well, then; you come home with me. 
Mach better be under my care than trapesing 
about the world. Some time I daresay you 
will tell me all. Here we are in the town, now. 
Tam staying at the Rose Hotel. My brother 
used to keep it. No, I’m not a lady born, Oh! 
dear, no! y & hard day’s work I did asa 
girl when I was your age, but my husband was 
a clever—terribly clever—man, and invented 
@ patent that made him one of the richest men 
in Torcaster. Torcaster, that’s near where I 
live, and I have neither chick nor child, and 
maybe eh get pe way as a sort of 
— t. We ee si iees au pot 

Ww we get on x ng as you 
tell the truth and do your duty you will have a 
friend in Mary Monks, Now, here's the Rose, 
and you are my new maid, and we will see 
about a room for you, and some dinner. To- 
morrow I am going home, and this afternoon 
you can collect my things and try your hand 
at packing.” 





CHAPTER XVIII. 


Mrs. Mons was quite right when she said 
she had ‘‘a comfortable home and a fine estab- 
lishment of servants.” She lived in a splendid 
house in the suburbs of Torcaster, and kept a 
carriage and pair, six maids, and two gar- 
deners. 

Gardening was her hobby, and she spent 
half the day pottering in her greenhouses or 
grubbing about the beds with a small trowel. 

Ina was allowed to take her meals alone, 80 
was spared the society of the six very smart 
looking maids, who, far from resenting her un- 
usual indulgences, treated her with wonderfal 
consideration. They had detected at the v 
first glance that, although she was plainly an 
even poorly clad, and was most willing to as- 
aume all the duties of her humble sphere, that 
she was a lady born. Her voice, her manner of 
speaking. her small hands, her dainty under- 
linen, all pointed to the indisputable fact. 

Ina, with the elasticity of eighteen, and the 
resolution inherited from her grandfather, 
speedily made the best of her situation, and 
felt traly thankful to have found so speedily, 
such a safe and secret harbour of refuge. She 
was becoming more and more of a companion 
to Mrs. Monks; she not only darned her lace 
and stockings with deft, convent-taught fingers, 
but she answered notes, she read aloud—novela 
on week-days, sermons on Sundays; she also 
skimmed the daily paper for her patroness, 
who afterwards realit at her leisure in the 
evening, as she loved her paper second only to 
her teagot. 

Ina always read out the births, marriages, 
and deaths, the heads of news, the leading 
article, any ppoolally, startling fire or murder, 
and, above all, the agony column, 

She had great difficulty in keeping her coun- 
tenance and steadying her voice when she 
came to the following. She took it over and 
read it in the window, with her face tarned 
away, and in a low and hurried tone :— 

““Frvg Hunprep Pounps Rewarp.—Missing 
from her home since Christmas Day, a young 
married lady, aged eighteen, has pale com- 
plexion, hair tightly drawn off from her face, 
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in colour, light brown; grey eyes; small mol® 
on forehead; when last seen was dressed in 
loug black velvet palétot, shaped to figure, 
trimmed with Russian sable; black dress with 
wide crépe tucks; black crépe and jet hat; and 
carried in her hand a leather dressing-bag. Is 
supposed to have gone to France, Anyone 
giving reliable information of her whereabouts 
to Messrs. Cook and Crindale, 177, Cromwell- 
es Strand, will receive the above re- 
war ” 


‘* Dear me! show me that,” said Mrs, Monks, 
wiping her glasses with unction, and stretching 
out a hand towards ‘the paper. ‘‘Who can 
she be? Some lady of title, eh! Run off 
with her lover as likely as not. Rassian sables 
and five hundred pennte reward. Shows 
she belongs to vastly wealthy people. She 
must have been something like you,” said 
the old lady conning over the notice with 
an eager eye, ‘only for the dress. Strange 
that you should be taking French leave about 
the same time,” observed this particularly 
dense, stupid old woman. 

She had no imagination. It never dawned 
upon her that there was such a thing as getting 
rid of clothes likely to be identified. She 
looked upon Ina as what she professed to be— 
are quiet, amiable, clever girl of the middle 
classes. 


Month after month went by, and every day 
Ina became even necessary to her patroness ; 
every day she spent more time in her society ; 
she had now arrived at taking her meals in her 
ews and occasionally giving her a little 

ive, 

One day Ina was dusting some pet orna- 
ments which stood on the long-closed piano, 
and she suddenly asked if she might open and 
dust the instrument. 

“To be sure! Dust away, my dear, dust 
away!” 

Ina lingered over her task for a long time, 
for it was a labour of love—so long that Mrs, 
Monks said,— 

‘* You are taking such trouble with the in. 
side, one would think it was a living creature. 
Maybe you can play? Can you?” 

“T can.” 

“Well, give us a tune. 
the stool.” 

Only too delighted, Ina did *‘ give her a 
tune”’—nay, several tunes. The old lady was 
thunderstruck. She came over and watched 
the plying, slender, but certain fingers with 
wide open incredulous eyes. 

When Ina had finished u 
with a silvery clear run, h 
and a pause, she said,— 

“ Why, you're a professional | ” 

“No, ma’am, I am not.” 

“ Then you are a governess.” 

‘* Yet, as you have been so forbearing and 
#0 good to me,I will tell you who I really 
am,” 

And, standing up and moving over to the 
fireplace, she commenced her story, told of her 
early years in England shut up in a nursery, 
of her school days in France, her grandfather's 
home, her marriage. 

“Married! You!” cried Mrs, Monks, with 
uplifted hands. ‘And who are you?” tragi- 


cally. 

“Tam Mrs. Le Marchant of Baronsford.” 

“ Come, come, come, Agnes, this won’t do. 
Pee is all a cock-and-a-bull story made up on 

e o? 
_ “Tt is not!’ returned Ina, indignantly ; “ it 
is gs 

“* Well, young woman, I suppose you know 
best,” very ironically; ‘but you recollect the 
gil that-was advertized for last January, five 

undred pounds reward?” 

“Yes, and that was me,’ replied Ina, 
firmly. 

‘* Was it? Then yon look uncommonly like 
flesh and blood, considering that your body was 
Soup in ee ring two moult: later.” 

“ My body!” gas @,in a tone of in- 
credulous omen ™ 

“Yes, yours; dressed as described—coat, 
hat, rings, appearance, all sworn to, although 


Sit down; there’s 


a long bravura 
-@-dozen chords, 





you had been under the ice for nearly three 
months. You had a grand funeral after the 
inquest, and I hear your husband was beside 
himself with grief, and he has erected a moe 
nificent monument to you in Baronsford Chare 
before he went to sea. So now ”—very angrily 
—“ don’t tell me any of your lies again!’ eon- 
cluding with an impressive nod. 

Ina was petrified, and looked it. So the mad 
girl had drowned herself, and was buried in 
her name; and now she, Inez Le Marchant, was 
dead and buried as much as if she really and 
ig lay in the grave—dead to Gerald, dead 
to all who had ever known her. Here, indeed, 
was a more effectual concealment than any at 
which she had ever aimed, 

Going down on her knees she hid her face in 
Mrs. Monks’ lap, and told her without interrup- 


tion the whole astonishing story. Her tears, her - 


words,|bore the stamp of truth, and Mis. 
Monks sat in her arm-chair a convinced 
woman—convinced still more when Ina pro- 
duced her travelling-bag, her jewellery, ® 
fe pee and Bible, with her name and a 
ittle photograph of Baronsford. 

“TI heard the whole story from my niece, 
Sophy. She lives at Oldfield Hall, close by.” 

" - you mean Mrs. Vincent?” asked Ina, 


eagerly. 

“To be sureI do! She told me all about 
it, and all the excitement, and trouble, and 
work, and talk there has been; and to think— 
to think of your pepe Sexe all the time, under 
my very own roof, beats everything! Well, 
and what will you do now, Mrs.—Mrs.—Le 
Marchant—Lord, how fanny it sounds!—go 
back?” 

‘* Never—never!” retarned Ina, hastily. 
“T will stay with you, if you will keep my 
secret, and keep me!” 

‘* Keep you, my darling girl? That I will; 
and you shall be as my own flesh and blood 
from this day forth. Between grandfather and 
husband you have hed a bad time. Your hus- 
band was a hard, stern, unfeeling man. You 
are well rid of him.” 

**Oh, don’t say anything against him, please 
—please!” said Ina, becoming crimson. “ His 
was a cruel fate, worse, far worse, than mine! 
For the sake of his family he had to renounce 
his liberty, his profession, and the girl he 
loved, and to take me.” 

“ Well! and I don’t pity him. You are not 
to be despised; you will be a handsome girl 
some of these days, when you fill out a bit, 
and, what’s better, you are a good girl—too 
good forhim!” witha scornful sniff. ‘‘ Never 
tell me! You were an orphan, thrown on his 
mercy, without kith or kin.” 

‘* He tried to do his best,” faltered Ina. 

“ His best wasbad. I’ve nopatience. Hem! 
My mouth is as dry as a bone with talking, and 
my head is just whizzing with excitement. 
Ring the bell, my darling girl; ring for 
Bennett and the tea.” 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Sincz the conclusion of the last chapter we 
will pass over four years, during which Agnes 
and her adopted mother lived most happily 
together. Agnes was treated in every way as 
the daughter of the house, and she became so 
fond of Mrs. Monks, and so thoroughly at 
home in her new character, that at times she 
could hardly realize that the past was not a 
dream. She made many friends, chiefly young 

irls of her own age, and old married ladies, 
firs. Monks’ contemporaries, She went to 
parties, to dances, to balls; every summer 
they went to the sea-side, and every autumn 
they spent at least six weeks abroad, and thus 
increased their knowledge of the world, and 
their circle of acquaintancer. Paris they never 
visited, in deference to Agnes’ most hry 
wishes to avoid that gay and giddy capital, 
and the chance of meeting old friends. 

But she need not have been uneasy. Noone 
would have recognized Inez Le Marchant in 
Agnes Merchant. In the first place, she had 
grown taller, her figure had fulfilled Mrs, 





Monks’ predictions, and her face bore out her 
father’s promise. She was exceedingly grace- 
fal in all her movements, she had acquired 
confidence and manner, and was known in 
Torcaster, and in many other places, as the 
‘* pretty Miss Merchant.” 

She was more than pretty—she was lovely. 
A creamy complexion, with faintly tinted 
cheeks, was the result of plenty of air, exercise, 
and early hours. Almost her greatest beauty 
was the shape of her face, the delicate lines of 
her cheek and brow, and the small delicately 
cut lips and nostrils. Her hair, now quite a 
decided brown, was worn in a thick curly 
fringe, instead of being drawn off her fore- 
head, and completely altered the character of 
her expression, and concealed the mole on her 
forehead. She looked classical, well-born— 
nay, nobly born—as she lay back in a very 
easy fauteuil, one morning, listening to her 
“auntie,” as she called her, reading a letter. 
She was dressed in perfection of taste, in a 
soft cream foularde of evident French make ; 
her arms were clasped behind her head, and 
she was evidently giving her whole attention 
to some weighty matter, for ker eyes were 
bent on the ground with an expression of the 
gravest deliberation. 

* * - * 

“You see, Sophy thinks it very odd I never 
go near her now, and I used to go so regularly 
before your day, and, naturally, she puts it 
all on your shoulders ; and, goodness knows, 
she is jealous enough of you as it is /” 

‘* Well, auntie, then suppose we go?”’ 

“If you don’t mind going back into the 
neighbourhood, my dear—we must think of 
that. As to any one*knowing you again, that’s 
impossible. I never saw anyone alter s0 
much, You are no more like the little awk- 
ward, thin, pale, slip of a girl that beat off 
that brute of a collie than I am myself!” 
gazing admiringly at the imperial young 
woman in the arm-chair. “He is not there,” 
dropping her voice; “I made particular in- 
quiries—he is still at sea, and there is no 
talk of his coming home, although that old 
black, d, his father, is dead !” 

“ Ob, auntie, fie! what a word!” 

“Well, black/eg, if you like it better! The 
coast is clear, so what do yousay? Shall we 
go?” 

° Supposing he were tocome back and recog- 
nise me,” suggested Ina, suddenly sitting erect. 

“Bless the girl! are you not dead and 
buried this five years nearly, done with, and, 
I’ll be bound, forgotten ?” 

‘‘Aye, very true, forgotten years ago,” 
echoed Ina, bitterly, then continued,— 

“ And—if—if—Sir Gerald Le Marchant 
comes homes a widower, as everyone believes 
(himself included), and marries ‘again—what 
then?” 

“Oh, sufficient unto the day. Time enough 
when he is home, and is going to be married 
again, to settle all that. Now what shail I say 
to Sophy?” ‘ 

“Then on your head beit,” returned Ina, im- 
pressively. “Say we will go. Accept with 

leasure. Stay, I’ll write for you, as usual, 

ut’’—rising and walking towards the writing 
table—“ dear old lady, I have a presentiment 
that this will be an eventful visit to me. 
Something is going to happen. I feel it 
within myself, but whether it is good or bad 
I don’t know—I wish I did.” 

“ Rubbish ! you are full of fancies this morn- 
ing. What could happen? unless a railway 
accident going there, which Heaven forbid. 
I tell you that he is safe over the seas, and 
has as much notion of coming home as I 
have of getting married.” : 

Mrs. Vincent (Sophy) was a fast married 
woman, who liked society, dress, and admira- 
tion, and generally had her house filled with 
“dear friends”—male and female—of her 


own set, 

She had always considered that she was her 
Aunt Mary’s heiress until this interloper, this 
beggar-girl, this insolent adventuress—Agnes 
Merchant—had unexpectedly stepped in. 

But she was not going to release her claim 
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without .a struggle. She would have her aunt 
and her companion on a visit, reinstate herself 
once more in her relative’s good graces, and 
ferret ous something about her rival’s past, 
On that subject she had set her heart, and 
centred all her—by no means despicable— 
energies, ‘ . . ‘ 

The guests até Oldfield, when our friends 
arrived, were two very fashionable sisters, the 
Miss Clippertons, given to slang, romping, 
hunting (not that I think that anything to con- 
demn), card-playing, and flirting. 

Then there was our former belle, Nita, now 
a widow—Mrs. Windsor Browne—a widow of 
a year’s standing,and quite consolable. Mr. 
Browne and Nita had not “ got on”—oh, dear 
no, He had a temper, blustering and Ioud as 
Boreas, and she still flirted away as much as 
ever, and he did not see the humour of the 
sifuation. 

Now-onceshe was actually Mrs. Browne Mrs. 
B. went to the very borders of impropriety, 
ay sg scandal, and sna = 

ers in her spouse’s pink face. 
when he died—which he aa, uite suddenly, | 
of blood-poisoning—it was foand that his gay, 
pretty little widow was left a mere p af 
annuity of four hundred pounds a-year, an 
the bulk of his property went to a large impe- 
eunious family of Brown-Brownes. 

Nita was ide herself with rage. She 
walked up and down her room the day of the 
faneral im a transport of passion, with her niee 
filbert nails dug into the very palms of her 
pretty. little hands, 

He had often threatened her with a scant 
jointura, and his threat had been fulfill 
What was four hundred pounds a-year to her? 
Beggary! Why the lace in her last evening 
dress alone cost two hundred pounds. 

She walked over to the glass and looked at 
herself with a long, exhaustive share. | 

Yes, she was still pretty, very) pretty, 
though rapidly approaching . | 

Agother rich husband must be her remedy 
for the evil that had befallen her. 

If the worst came to the worst, there was 
Gerald. Aye! she could not do much better. 
He was now Sir Gerald Le Marchant, with a 
free and unencumbered rent-roll, handsome as 
Pheebus, blindly in love with her as in days of 
old—what could be more fitting ? 

Yes, she would write to him at once, and 
renew their long-lapsed correspondence, And 
all these schemes were RY, of by Mrs. 
Browne before her husband, ‘‘ her own darling 
Thomas,” had actually been six hours under 
the sod! 

Besides the widow and the young ladies, | 
there were several other guests at Oldfield. 
Captain Handcock, a needy, fashionable dandy, 
looking for a rich wife, and thinking seriously 
of Nita, whose poverty had not been made 
public. | 

There was a young lord, who admired Ina, 
having met her abroad; and the more she 
snubbed and repelled his advances the more | 
enamoured he became;.and there were two 
London men, friends of Mr. Vincent's, very | 
well off, very much bored with everything, 
and very much impressed with a sense of their 
own importance ; their names were Mr. Nash 
and Colonel Neville. 

Then there was Mr. Vincent, who was a 
rough elderly man, who prided himself. on 
speaking his mind on all occasions, and .con- 
sidered that radeness and wit were synony- 
mous; also that a certain hearty and bluff 
manner was ample assurance to the world at 
large that he was a right good fellow. 

_ He was as great a gossip as.any old woman 
in the parish, and pan in a highly spiced 
anecdote. So much for the, inmates. of Old- 
field when our heroine joined thefamily circle. | 








CHAPTER XX. 


It is the Jadies’ half-hour after dinner, and | title 


the guests at Oldfield are yawning through that 


| Lady Le Marchant ” 





—to tham—weary time save and except Ina,who 


ina retired seat somewhat aloof is interested 

My book of photographs,.and nursing a pet 
itten. 

“What is that place at the back of the hill, 


Sophy ?”’ asked’ Miss Mossy St inpertes, lan- 
gally ‘we drove past. Great big gates, you 
ow. and swell houce in distance.” 

‘'Oh, that’s Baronsford, our slow country 
seat,” 

** And who Tives there?” 

“It belonged to ola Sir Richard Le Mar- 
chant, and he is dead; and now it belongs to 
his son Gerald, but uo ote lives there.” : 

“Why? Is it haunted? Do tellus all about 
it, my dear.” 

“T can give you every information, young 
ladies,’ put in Nita. “Sir Richard was my 
uncle—a terrible old man! He ‘spent, and he 

nt, and he spent, and mortgaged the whole 
place, and ruined the pr iy; ‘but his son 
Fn gevpenary ee —_ a fine : vend to ge | 
by m the mortgagee’s daughter. — 
was her or be , and he chose “her—by'all 
accounts, a bitter pill to swallow, hideously 


‘ ugly, half French, and half-witted.” 
picture!” cried Mossy, | 


‘Pleasing, allaring 
whilst Ina sat in her correr spelt-bound, her 


large dark eyes fastened on Mrs. Browne, the | 


book of photos unheeded on the floor. 
“Well, after the. wedding they came to 
Baronsford, and lived there, but, nof happily. 


| Whether he ill-treated her or she made herself 


unbearable I know not, but one Christmas 
Day she was missing, and, after a search of 
months, her bady was found in the river, and 
had @ mighty grand faneral. Since then no 


‘one has lived at Baronsford: They say she 


haunts it, and that in the evenings she may 
be heard playing away at her grand piano by 
the hour. She played splendidly, nearly as 


' well as Miss Merchant there.” 


Ina started. : 

“But it was nob because of the ghost that 
your cousin left?” 

‘Oh, dear, no; nothing of the kind. He 
felt the whole thing so dreadfully, was most 
terribly cut up about it, that he just went 
straight away to sea, and has never been 
home since. But he is coming back very 
shortly,” 

Tna’s heart gave a wild bound. 

‘** He will be the desire and ambition of all 
the girls in the conniy and the match-making 
mammas, being rich, and well born, and 
young,” said Mr. ‘Vincent. 

“Do you think he would do for me?” said 
Mossy, playfully. “ Do putina word for 
me, Mr. Vincent, when you see , and have 
him over here to meet me,” 

‘* He would do very nicely, Mossy,” exclaimed 
Nite, rather sharply ; ‘‘ but you need not think 
of him. I reserve my cousin Gerald for——” 

‘¢For whom—come?” cried a duet of treble 
voices. ‘ 

“For myself. I was his first flame, and I 
fancy I shall be his last. En reviert toujours 
a les premiers amours,” she added, compla- 
cently. 

* That does nok apply to sailors! I advise 
you not to reckon on him too confidently,” 
said Mossy, who was rather ruffled. “ Sailors 
are proverbially fickle. They have a sweet- 
heart in every port, if not a wife.” 

“True; but Gerald is constancy itself. He 
actually wanted me to wait four years for 
him, He is the exception that proves the 


rule. 

“Well, 1 must say,” said Miss Clipperton, 
“that Idon’t see why you should annex ‘him 
so promptly. You have had your turn. You 
have been married once, Give the girls a 
chance—Mosey, and Miss Merchant, and me. 
Miss Merchant,” raising her yoice, and ad- 

Ina, who was listening in pale dismay 
to this summary disposal of her husband, “I 
say, Miss Merchant, how would you like to’ be 


+ * * 


_ Little, little did they guess that the coveted 


was already hers. 
A shake of the head was the only reply she 
could make. To speak a syllavle was out of 


: 





her power. She was wrought up to such a 
tension of excitement and nervousness that 
she felt that on the smallest provocation she 
would burst into tears.’ Bm Shae 

“Tell me, is he susceptible, Nita?” inquired 
Mossy, judiciously. 

“No, I never saw him inthe least bit spoony 
on any girl but myself. 7 was his first end 
only love,” with a conscious laugh, warming a 
Pgs Bong foot on the fender, and gazing: at 
herself affectionately in the'glass. 

‘*Here come the men at last,” exclaimed 
Mr. Vincent, with @ sigh of relief. What do 
you say, girls? Shall we have a round game 
—nap or poker?” 

The following afternoon, as the men wereall 
out shooting, it was suggested that the ladies 
should go over to Baronsford and inspect the 
house and grounds, and have a chat with the 
housekeeper, and find out when the master was 
coming home. ‘This they did not actually say 
wasa partoftheir errand, but it was, in reality, 
their chief object in view.. 

. Mrs. “Monks, a ‘ca ‘pedestrian ‘for her 
ears, Mr. Vincent, two Miss ‘Clippertons, 
Nita and Ina, formed the A 

Tna and Mrs. Vincent were leading the > 
and the former felt a curious thrill as the 
familiar pile came into sight. 

“How quickly you ‘walk, Miss Merchant, 
and what an eye you have for short cuts. Any- 
one bn os almost fancy that you had bcen ‘here 


Nita felt her fhoe ling crimson, and she 
earnestly hoped ‘her companion did not‘notice 
her sudden confusion. 

At the entrance they were all received by 
Mrs. North, now permanent housekeeper, more 
[sep a: rtly, @nd more ‘majestic in 

appearance ever, 

With the air of a queen introducing new 
realms 'to her subjects, she led the way through 
the lofty hall, suite of went seape tie § through 
the bare picture gallery, into the 
chapel, and up the winding staircase into vari- 
ous stately bedrooms. Spite of its grandeur, 
the empty echoing house was exceedingly 
gloomy and depressing, 

‘* This,” she said, producing a ‘key from her 
bunch and unlocking a door with much ‘cere- 
mony, “wis Lady Le Marchant’s room”— 
waving her hand, “‘ We don’t show it to every- 
body, you, Mr. Vincent, are no emi i 

a it 


to" girGe A left exactly as she quit » 
Gerald's orders. Just ; nothing 
touched.” 


ss Sane Bet rates wataor ” said Miss Olip- 
— a 6, 88 ‘over to the 
ressing-table, ees 


“Yes, not a chair has been stirred,” : 
ceeded Mrs. North ina solenm ‘tone, as- 
suming a lugabrious “expression. “ Her 
dresses ”—opening ® ‘wi wardrobe-- 
“are all here still. See, this was the dinner 
dress she wore last,” d out a black sitk 
net—‘ this was her visiting costume ”—pro- 
ducing a (familiar'to Ina)-dress profusely gar- 
nished with ostrich feather trimming. ' 

“ Shut them up, they give me ‘the 5.’” 
cried Nita, her shoulders, “ 7 
soon talk Gerald out of all puch sentimental 
nonsense, and make him sell themto some old- 
elothes people. I know who excellent 
prices ; and her jewellery he shall give to me.” 

“You were always up to all & kind of 
thing, Miss Nita,” said Mrs, North,“‘and you 
ought to use your influence with Sir in 
more ways than one, but I’m thinking that 
even you won't make him open’ up these 
rooms,” 

“ Was she—was the body Jaid out here?” 
‘asked Miss Oli n. in an wed ‘tone. 

‘Oh, no! bless you, no! She ‘was never 
brought home. She was laid out at The 
Arms, down in the village, the nearest place 
to where she was found.” #7 . 

“ She was a long time in the water,” pursued 
ee oe - eardee anesthe altered ?”’ 
with an evident craving for ghastly details. 

“She was as t. he gem an bers 


sigh 
tell she was a human being by ‘her clothes an 
her long hair. 1 went down to the inn and 
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saw her with my own two eyes, and I have 
never got the s shtoutef my mind since. I’d 
give ten pounds 1 I had not.gone,” 

‘* Was her husband in great grief?” inquired 


ossy. 

‘*T could not have believed it was in him to 
have taken it so much to heart. He was. just 
down right distracted over it, and whenshe was 
alive he never made very much of her. I think 
that partly preyed on his mind. This. is 
her morning room,” ushering the party into 
a large .cheerful apartment, hung with 
blue. .“‘ Just as she left it, you see, The piano 
open, and her very gloves on it, laid down as 
she took them off, She was a grand player.” 

‘* So I have been told, but I never heard her; 
indecd, I only saw her twice,” said Mr. Via- 
cent, walking to the window. ‘“ She. haunts 
the places they say, don’t they?” 

“Oh! they talk @ lot of trash and nonsense, 
aud make apa pack of stories about her steal- 
ing downstairs in the dark, aud playing here 
in the twilight by the hour.” 

‘‘Have you ever heard or seen anything 
vourself?” asked Miss Mossy, with bated 
breath. 


“I’ve heard the piano, that I will allow, but 
I’ve never seen anything worse tham .myself, 
and I’m up and down late and early.’ 

“ When do you expect Sir Gerald?” asked 
Nita, abruptly changing the conversation. 

“ Any day. He may walkin to-morrow, and 
he may not come near us for months. The last 
letter we got was from Malta.” 

“Oh, then in that case, hemay be here, as 


you say, any day,” said Nita,cheerfually. “‘ Now 
suppose you got us some tea, North—tea 
in the library ’—leading the way. ‘‘ Send it in 


a8 s00n.as youcan. I”—throwing herself into 
an easy chair, and looking about her com- 
placently—* J will do the Nice old 
place, is it not, girls? Is it noi, Mies Merchant? 
and the master is to . Jf ever I ami 
mistress here we shall have stirring times, I 
can tell you. Balls, dinnera, theatricals, and 
no end of fun. Consider yourselves invited | ”’ 
with a comprehensive wave of her hand. 

“ Are you not reckoning without your host?” 
said Mrs. Monks, very pointedly. 

“Oh! not I—my presentimentsalwaysicome 
true. You don’t know Gerald; my will is law 
with a thinks the sun rises and sets 
exclusively in my person,” patting herself. 
** That's the proper sort of feeling that ® man 
should have, is it not, Miss Merchant ? Lord 
Daverall has the same high opinion of you. 
How silent-you have been all the afterngon !” 
suddenly noticing Ina’s pale cheeks. “Are 
oy oe what is the mee with you?” 

“No ne soning whatever,’’ retarned Ina 
with an enormous effort ; pe. Tm up a 
ghostly smile, she launched into conversation 
with the elder Miss Clipperton on the subject 
of the curiously carved old chimney piece and 
pen Aoi some old and dark-browed family 

‘Al 3. 

‘*There’s a picture, the model of Sir 
Gerald!” said Mrs. North, escorting the tea- 
things as body guard and resuming the 
part of cicerone, “That one between the 
windows, of a cavalier, Sir Humpbrey Le 
Marchant, killed at Marston Moor. He has 
the very same features, the same grave eyes 
and handsome mouth and chin. Only for the 
long hair it might be Sir Gerald’s own portrait ; 
but he, he do have his hair cro close ! 
Dear me! dear me! it will bea ote t for sore 
Bh bene — back aoe | a, 

‘‘ What will you sa: 6 brings a new mis- 
tress?” said Mr. Vincent. = 

‘* Well, unless a China woman, he can’t well 
Suit himself out there. But I should be glad 
‘to see a lady here again—a grown-up, capable 
mistress—not a child like the last. ‘Yes, we 
would all be ged to see Sir Gerald bring home 
a Lady Le Marchant, for he is the very last 
— member of the old name ‘and the old 

y:’ 





CHAPTER XXI. 


“Sin Geratp has come home!” This was 
what Ina was always expecting to hear, and 
she was ever debatiag in her own mind whether 
she would fly or not—sometimes swayed one 
way and sometimes another. The love she 
had felt for him nearly five years ago had 
received a rude shock—a dhock it had never 
recovered; and, as years had gone by, her 
recollection of her wrongs, and at the same 
time her affection for Gerald, had become dim- 
mer and dimmer, and she had lived entirely 
in she ponent putting away as much as pos- 
sible all thoughts of the past. 

Now, how. would she and-Gerald meet? She 
Was @ woman whoze mind and experience had 
expanded. She could give a love now worth 
ten millions of the half respectful, childish 
affection she had bastowed, unasked, in daysof 


yore, 

Never would she suffer herself to be slighted 
and scorned a second time—never! Still she 
had.acraving to see.him once more ; andif, 
#8 @ complete stranger, he fell in love with 
her—his own wife—what joy ! what triumph! 
But if, on the. other hand, as seemed most 
probable, he cast himself down before Nita’s 
shrine, could she tamely look on and bear it? 

She had, borne much, and she could, she 
believed, bear more,, She had the fortitude, 
the courage, and the self-command of an 
ancient Roman matron. She would venture 
her all.and stay on at Oldfield, and abide by 
the issue of fate! . 

Sir-Gerald did come home, and he walked 
over to Mrs. Vincent's the afternoon after he 


arrived, 

He fopnd the whole panty assembled in the 
yellow drawing-room, drinking five o’clock tea, 
laughing, gossiping, and flirting. 

Ina was sitting on a low chair, with her 
back to the light, win off skein after skein of 
silk from Lord Daverall’s ready hands. He 
was drawn up on another low chair in front of 
her, gazing af her with his heart in his eyes 
—Hercnles and Omphale over again, only that 
Omphale locked rather bored. 

Omphale’s heart wees beating for a second 
when Sir Gerald Le Marchant was announced. 
The light was a little dim, or the ashen pallor of 
her face would been patent to all. 

Great were the greetings he received, warm 
was the welcome, and d avd clamorous 
the ape 

After a few minutes, when the excitement 
had subsided, Mr. Vincent said,— 

Sir ee cree a me my me to the Miss 
Clippertons — Miss’ Mossy Clipperton, Lord 
Daverall; Miss Merchant, Sir Gerald Le Mar- 
chant.” 

Both bowed, Sir Gerald casting a at 
this particular couple which seem 
volumes of sympathetic understanding. He 
looked remarkably well, and was in capital 

irits. : 

“Pre langhed and talked with a geniality that 
was quite new in Ina’s experience of him— 
joked, told amusing anecdotes of his recent 
experiences at sea on board a trooper, and 
seemed almost a different person. 

All the time he was talking and entertaining 
an eager circle he was wondering to himself 
what that girl’s face over in the window was 
like—the girl with the classic head, and who 
carried it like a young queen ! 

Presently she arose and gracefully sauntered 
out of the room, and then he was enabled to 
ask questions about her from his very chatty, 
animated cousin. , 

‘s Migs Merchant, Mrg. Monks’ companion— 
adopted daughter she calls her. No one knows 
who she is. Some adventuress the old lady 
picked up at a registry office, I believe,” she 
added, spitefully, as she did not at all approve 
of the warm interest she had excited in Gerald’s 
mind, 

Tt was a that.he was to stay and dine. 
His evening clothes were sent for; and then 
Ina, an hour later, came down ready for 
dinner—first. 

-She found hergelf_standing on the hearth- 





rag alone ; but no, someone was half buried in 
the depths of an easy chair, a gentleman in 
evening dress, 

He rose, and she found herself once more 
face to face with her husband. She made a per- 
fect picture as she leant against the white 
marble chimney-piece, 

Her dress. was crimson —that new, deep 
fashionable shade—a long silk skirt, and crim- 
son velvet body cut square in the neck, with 
ruffled elbow sleeves, and laced up the back, 
thus displaying her perfect figure to the greatest 
advantage, Diamond earrings sparkled in her 
ears, diamond butterfly fastened a piece of 
lace round her throat in lien of necklet, and in 
her hand she carried a large red feather fan, 

Gerald thought as he glanced at her that she 
was simply the handsomest girl he had ever 
seen, 


“You are punctual, I see, Miss Merchant,” 
he remarked as he joined her on the rug, 
rested his elbow on the chimney-piecs. , 

“So are you,” she teomenet with a faint 


e. 
‘*Oh, that’s part of my profession,” he an- 

wered, gaily, “and is a mere matter of con- 

firmed habit. I daresay I shall get out of it 

after a while when I settle down on land, and 

haye no more watches to do,” . 

es ta are thinking of leaving the service 
n ” 

“I suppose I shall have to one of these 
days,’’ he returned, witha sigh. ‘But I am 
not cut out for a country gentleman.” 

“You don’t know what you can do fill you 
try,” said Ina, looking down. 

“I did try once,” he answered, with sudden 


gravity. ; 
“‘ Well?” she urged, raising her eyes to his. 
Pe I—” 4 aie 
uddenly arresting himself, he gazed at her 
fixedly, then walked abruptly over to a distant 
window, and looked out for some moments in 
absolute silence. 

Ina gazed at him in speechless amazement, 
and as she stared he returned, and took up his 
former station and former tone. 

“Excuse my extraordinary behaviour, Miss 
Merchant. But you startled me just now by.an 
odd, a mere momentary resemblance, to—to— 
one who is dead,” he added, in a low voice. 
‘“‘ Then you have been in this part of the world 
before?” he went on, in his usual manner, 
after a somewhat lengthy pause. 

ah that is to say, no,” was her lucid 
reply. 

‘*T hope you are pleased with our scenery. 
We are very A ning of our woods and valleys.” 

‘* Yes, I think the country lovely. We all 
went over to see your place the other day, and 
the housekeeper gave us tea. We were all 
charmed with Baronsford; it is such a curious, 
historical-looking old place.’’ 

“Aye, it has a hi ’ ‘he answered, 

ily. ‘And, do you know that, although 

was born there, and it is the only home I 
have ever known, 1 cannot bear it? Do not 
be shocked, and do not betray me, I only tell 
you that as.a profound secret,” he added, with 
@ smile 


“Secret!” echoed Nita, somewhat shrilly, 
entering the room in a shamefully décolette 
black gown. “ What secrets can you and Miss 
Merchant possibly have aleady? Come, 
Gerald,” laying her hand on his arm, ‘‘tell 
me at once every word you have been saying,” 
with a pretty, imperious gesture that used to 
be irresistible. 

“Oh, I really could not undertake to give 
you a réchaufé of our conversation. Nothing 
at-all likely to interest you, yon may be sure.” 

“But you said something was secret,’’ she 
persisted, ‘‘ so if must be interesting.” 

“Well, it was not my admiration for you 
that we were discussing; for that, you know, 
my dear cousin, is no secret,’ he replied in a 
bantering tone that Nita did not like. 

This was not the way in which he used to talk 
to her; this was something new. She did not 
know as much abont Gerald as he did about 
her. Not ing 9 faithleasness to him—that 
was.not all, He had heard many very curious 
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histories of “that fast little woman, Mrs, 
Browne,” from various sources a3 he roamed 
about the world. 

Even China is not beyond the reach of 
letters, and even there one naval officer had 
kuown Nita to his cost, and in every sense a 
very expensive friend she proved. Startling 
s:ories of her escapades, her fastness, her 
flictations, hovering on the very boands of im- 
propriety, had come to his ears. 

2 not only had ceased to adore Nita, but 
he absolutely disliked and despised her. He 
looked at her gravely az she stood. before the 
fire, one little foot thrast out as usual, her face 
painted and powdered, her charms only too 
amply displayed—her pose, her dress, her 
looks, all to be summed up in two words, 
** very fast.” 

What o contrast to that tall, digaified-look- 
ing girl at the other side of the chimney-piece! 
What a perfect picture of a true lady ! 

Nita was not going to let Gerald stand 
mooning and looking into the fire all the 
evening. She appropriated him entirely, took 
him into dinner, iced with him at nap, and 
would hardly allow another soul to speak to 
him. How she flirted, how she langaished 
with her eyes, and cast them up and down, 
and round and about, was surely a sight once 
seen never forgotten; but she made no more 
impression on her sailor cousin than if’ he was 
a block of marble, 

He was genial, cheery, and polite—no more. 
She felt that she was making no ground. She 
was foiled for the time. She mast try another 
plan. Her next adventure would be the well- 
worn but always melting topic, “old times.” 

As Gerald walked home alone in the moon- 
light smoking his cigar his thoughts were not 
with Nita. The position was reversed at last. 
His refloctions were entirely diverted to the 
lovely girl he had met that evening for the 
first time—Miss Merchant. How different to 
all the other women there! How low her 
voice, how subdued her manners in comparison 
to theirs | 

‘*And how that booby Daverall was trying 
to spoon her,” he thought, with a sudden 
qualm of indignation and disgust; ‘‘and how 
she snubbed him! But some men were such 
asses they never could see when they were 
not wanted!” 

All the way home Miss Merchant’s eyes, 
Miss Merchant’s smile, Miss Merchant's 
pretty little hands, were constantly before his 
eyes, 

“°Tis not possible I’m going to fall in love 
again,” he growled to himself, as he was 
taking off his coat and preparing for bed, 
Pe a George! a burnt child dreads the 

re |’ 





CHAPTER XXIL 


A monta went by very rapidly. Gerald re- 
newed his acquaintance with all the neighbour- 
ing county people, and was welcomed in the 
most empressé manner by those friends who had 
marriageable daughters. He hunted, for it 
was now late in December; shot, went to 
dinners and dances, and apparently enjoyed liv- 
ing in an uninterrupted whirl of amusements. 

he best part of his time, however, was 
devoted to Oldfield. He rode with the 
ladies; shot his own and their covers with the 
men ; often walked over to afternoon tea, and 
often remained to dinner. 

Miss Merchant was the attraction that drew 
his footsteps so often in that direction; but 
she was always dogged and escorted and ap- 
Lry by Lord Daverall, who lingered on 
at Oldfield week after week; and Gerald was 
taken possession of by his cousin Nita with 
the firm grasp of a social octopus that nothing 
could shake off; so the two who would have 
preferred each other's society were held apart 
in spite of themselves, 

was, “Gerald, ride with me this after- 
noon; Gerald, bring over your T-cart, and take 
me for a trundle; Gerald, sit beside me,’ 
patting a vacant place. 

It was no use in resisting. Mrs. Browne 





was & woman of very vigorous will and high 
temper, and to run counter with her wishes 
would %e very unpleasant, not to say 
dangerous, 

She meant to marry Gerald, whether he 
liked her or not. She could see that the old 
fiame, which had once burnt so ardently, was 
completely extinguished ; but in spite of that 
she meant to carry her point, monopolise his 
marked attention, compromise him in the eyes 
of society, and then, to use a vulgar bat fami- 
liar term, “‘ ron him in.” 

Ina looked on impotently; she was wiser 
than of yore, and it seemed to her that Gerald 
often looked bored in the society of his be- 
witching cousin. He seemed a prisoner against 
his will—he could not bring himself to be rude 
to a woman, be she ever so bold, or so brazen, 
or so exacting. He simply took up a position 
of masterly inactivity. 

Now and then he managed to have a few 
words with Ina—to ride beside her for a mile 
or two—to dance with her. And Ina knew 
very well that these brief snatches of her so- 
ciety were as dear to him as they were to her. 
Her heart beat fast when, now and then, she 
encountered that “little look across the 
crowd” that told her a tale more eloquent 
than words. 

Strange that the hearts of these two should 
gravitate towards each other ! 

The party at Oldfield went every Sunday 
to church in a little old Norman edifice, in 
their own neighbourhood, not to Baronsford, 
which was two miles away. 

Bat a whim of Nita’s to attend that church, 
and to pay a visit, as she called it, ‘‘to the 
tombs of her ancestors,” resulted in two car- 
riage loads from Oldfield being driven up to 
the church door just a few minutes before the 
commencement of morning service. 

They were ushered into a large square pew 
facing the one belonging to Baronsford, 
furnished with chairs, footstools, and a centre 
table, like an exceedingly comfortable room. 

Brasses and monuments, some of them very 
old and curious and much defaced, recorded 
the names and ages of dead and gone Le Mar- 
chants, and directly over their family pew was 
the lovely white marble figare erected to the 
memory of the last Mrs. Le Marchant. 

It had a horrible fascination for Ina. She 
coald eevee take her eyes off it, even al- 
though Gerald stood beneath it, and more than 
once intercepted her fixed stare. 

Bat it rarely happens to a person to see 
their own monument, as was the case with the 
tall, grave young lady whose attention seemed 
to be riveted on the marble figure above the 
squire’s pew. 

After the service they all walked home, ac- 
companied by Gerald. He remained to lan- 
cheon, and was returning to write important 
letters early in the afternoon when he met Ina 
suddenly in a narrow, shady path bordering 
the demesne. 

She was walking rapidly, and seemed to be 
under the influence of some strong excitement. 
She did not stop to speak to him, but hurried 
je Pep. crimson cheeks and a little friendly 
no 


“Ts anything the matter, Miss Merchant?” 
he asked, turning and walking beside her for a 
few paces. 

**No—nothing, nothing whatever! I have 
only been a little put out, that’s all. *I won't 
detain you. I know you are in haste to get 
home. Good afternoon!” Thus dismissed 
with a wave of her hand, he had nochoice bat 
to retrace his steps and tarn his face home- 
wards. He had not gone very far before he 
encountered little Lord Daverall, who 
seemed in a state of agitation even surpassing 


Ina. 

“Ho! ho!” thought Gerald. ‘I seoit all, 
he has Doe wp and been refused.” 

* o! where are you going to?” he 


asked, cheerfully. 

‘*To the devil, for all Icare!” returned the 
other, excitedly. 

“Eh, come now! instead of carrying out 





your intention, suppose you walk back to 
Baronsford and dine with me?” 

“I will; yes, very glad to !” replied the little 
man, spasmodically, turning round. 

‘*Did you meet her?” he asked, tragically. 

“You man Miss Merchant?” 

** Of course I do!” 

“ Yes, I met her just now, and she seemed 
in as great a flarry as yourself. She said she 
had been a little put out.” 

A little put out, indeed! It is not often 
that a girl is ‘put out’ when she is offered a 
title and twenty thousand pounds a year 
clear, no incambrances, and a man ’’—slapping 
his chest —“ like me.”’ 

“No, indeed!” said Gerald, sympathically. 

“See here, Le Marchant! I have just 
worshipped that girl. Ever since I saw 
her, two years ago, I been a gone coon; 
and why I cannot for the life of me make 
out. She is exceedingly handsome, to be 
sure; but there are heaps of pretty girls 
going. I think it was because she snubbed me so 
unmercifally, and showed me she did not care 
two straws about me, that I fellinlove. Just 
out of the spirit of contradiction—just because 
she was not to be had—I wanted her. I have 
proposed for her threetimes. Think of that/” 
glaring at his companion with his large, 
watery, blue eyes, as much as to say, can your 
imagination grasp such a wonderful piece of 
generosity, 

‘*Three times?” returned Gerald, with 
surprised eyes. 

“T would not take No. I thought a woman’s 
No meant Yes, and I followed her here, and 
living on day after day wearing out my 
welcome, and hoping she would come round !”’ 

*¢ And she wouldn't?” observed Gerald, with 
a smile. 

‘* No—she gave me my congé once for all ; she 
left no mistake on my mind whatever, and she 
told me most decidedly, and on her solemn 
word of honoar, that she not only would never 
marry me, but she would never marry any 
one else. So”—triumphantly—‘ you need not 
think that you will cut in now! I've seen 
your little game this long time, Oh! no, you 
are out of it, too.” 

“ That’s all stuff; of course she'll marry! ” 
said-Gerald, with decision. 

** She will not! Iam sure she meant it, and 
I must say she never gave me the 8 
encouragement all along ; and she told methis 
now to show it was no use going on asking and 

ing. » 

“And did she give any reason?” asked 
Gerald. 

“Yes; she told me there was a secret with 
regard to herself—a secret in her past, which 
must for ever bar her from all thoughts of love 
or marriage.” 

“A secret!” echoed Gerald. ‘She said 
that / she told you that?” Y 

* Yes ; so there is no use in your thinking of 
her; you will only share my fate, Be warned 
in time ; Ishall be off to-morrow! If you will 
give me a bed I'll just send over for my traps 
with a noteto Mr. Vincent. I don’t care to 
face them all at Oldfield ; they are sure to guess 
the state of affairs, and I'll be off to town by 
the morning train.’ 

Gerald assented willingly, but for the re- 
mainder of the way he was unusually silent, 
and seemed absent and preoccupied ; but this 
his companion did not notice, He was volubly 
expatiating on his wrongs—the fortunate fate 
Miss Merchant had thrust aside. 

As he and his host separated for the night, 
and shook hands at the foot of the stairs, he 
suddenly said,— 

“ Have you been thinking over all I told you 
about a certain lady?” 

“‘ Yes, I have, naturally.” 

‘¢ And still mean to try your luck?” 

“ And still mean to try my luck, in spite 
of your experience!” t 

‘¢ Well!” retorted the other, angrily; ‘‘ she 
would make you a happy man, and would bea 
lovely wife, if you could get her. But when sh 
refases a title, and twenty thousand a year” 
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“You don’t think I stand much chance, 
? ” 
« Not the ghost of one!” walking away. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


Tue Miss be wage had left “ Oldfield,” 
aleo the two mem of the cratch-and-tooth- 
ck, and the guests were now reduced to Nita, 
na, Mrs. Monks, and Captain Handcock, who 
still lingered on, in spite of his hostess’s 
wishes to get rid of him. 

However, he flattered her to the to 
bent, and made out the payment for 
and lodgingin 

“‘ The craft by folly coined.” 
He was biding his time; he saw where 
Gerald’s affections were fixed. ay, © sharp- 
witted man—he saw where Mrs. Browne's 
hopes were centred, and he foresaw their dis- 
appointment. 

+ the grand crash of the castle building he 
intended to walk in and offer himself, his 
debts, and his empty hand—believing the 
widow to be a 7 ee woman. 

Gerald had been in London for some days, 
and Nita was, so to , “off duty,” and 
spent her mornings in » her afternoons in 
bowling about the country in her friend’s neat 
brougham, paying visite, in which she talked 
very much of her “cousin Gerald,” enlarged 
immensely on what he said to her, and how 
nothing at Baronsford could get on without 
her supervision, and leaving it to be generally 
inferred that she was soon to be installed as 
its mistress. 

She also no trouble in dropping 
many stra ints about Ina—praising her 
beauty wi al ed bet and such, 
in , was ; but g, con- 
fidentially,— 

“ Such an odd girl, my dear. Most 
mysterious about herself, and no one knows 
who she was, or where she came from, but 

Monks her up on the road. Yes, 


of her 
board 


Mrs, picked 
actually! about four years ago, and took her 
home and adopted her ; but, believe me, she is 


a young woman with a history.” 

hilst Nita was thus sowing the seed of 
scandal Ina was taking long w about the 
country, sometimes alone and sometimes with 
Mrs, Monks, who was extremely interested in 
the little drama played under her eyes, 
and who saw with in ion that 
Ga desperately in love with his own 


One icular clear, frosty afternoon Ina 
was walking across the fields alone, wra 


was 


in a warm, tight-fitting sealskin coat, with hat . 


and muff to match, and ing the ice- 
bound ground with rapid, elastic footfall. 

She had turned. towards home, and was 
nimbly clambering down a formidable stile 
when she was boisterously saluted by “ Sailor,” 
Gerald’s black retriever, who sprang over the 
stile, and accosted her with great friendliness. 

Wherever “Sailor” appeared his master 
was sure to be not very far off; and sure 
enough in another minute Gerald leaped over 
the stile also, his dark eyes dancing, his whole 
face alight with this unexpected Todemwe. 

Ina coloured as she put out a little, well- 
gloved hand, and said,— 

“I thought you were in India.” 

“So I was; but I came back this morning. 
Christmas is coming on, and there are no end 
of things to be done in the way of beef, and 
soup, and coals, and blankets, so I came home 
as soon as I could,” 

* All on account of the soup and blankets? 
How good of you!” said Ina, with an eloquent 
smile, 

There was no harm in flirting with her 
husband, and she made use of all her fascina- 
tions for his benefit. 

“Not on that account—as no one knows 
better than yourself!” he replied, meaningly. 
et where are Mr, Vincent and 


‘* Visiting ; paying a Christmas visit,” 
“ Ah!” with a sigh of relief. 





“Do you want them?” she asked, com- 
posedly. ‘*Can I take any m e?” 

“No,” most em: ——. “T do not want 
them just now; I am ly too glad of the 
opportunity of to you alone. Ah! I 
have had something to say to you for a very 
long time,” 

‘* Have you?” assented Ina, in a lower voice 
than usual. 

** I’m sure you know what it is,’ he pursued, 
bravely. ‘I love you, iss Merchant 
—and I scarcely dare to hope that—that you 
will precio or ile con gee hore 
stop, and standing in the of the path- 
way. “May I goon?” 

A bow was her reply. 

“ Daverall met me one Sunday, about a fort- 
night ago, and told me his fate, and that it was 
of no use trying; but you see I am a bold 
fellow, and mean to try all the same. He said 
you im that you would never marry any 
one. Would to heaven I could persuade you to 


me ! ” 
me Then there were circumstances that pre- 
vented my accepting Lord Daverall,”’ stam- 
mered Ina, moving slowly on, and suddenly 
assuming a brilliant complexion. 

“Do you care for me even a little?” urged 
Gerald, walking along beside her. ‘If you 
only knew how I love you!” he added, pas- 
sionately. 

“Do you really love me?” asked Ina, 


boldly. 

“T love you as I never loved any one in all 
my life before, and never will again to my 
dying day!” 

Ina made no reply. For some moments the 
walked on in-silence, and even encountered an 
surmounted an eet high, awkward 
stile, which Gerald helped her over, and was 
not so blindly in love as not to remark her per- 
fect feet and ankles that were unintentionall 
intruded on his gaze—black silk stockings ani 
neat French button boots. 

** Won’t you say one word to me, Miss Mer- 
chant?” he pleaded at last. “Give me a 
crumb of comfort!” 

“I will,” she rejoined, ing with an 
effort. ‘ I will tell youn—I you now that I 
not only like you, but that no one is half so 
dear to me as you are!” putting out her hand 
frankly and taking his. 

Gerald was overpowered, and almost speech- 
less. He could hardly find words to express 
himself. He took the dainty little hand in his 
own, and carried it to his lips. 

“You don’t know how happy you have 
made me—far, far happier than I deserve.” 
Then he stopped, and his face was suddenly 
overcast. ‘“ Before you give me any promire 
—I—I must tell you about my first wife/ Here, 
sit on this stone step by the gate pier for a few 
minutes, and hear me out.” 

The gate led into the road, the public road, 
and Gerald, leaning against the pier, and mo- 
tioning Ina to a seat, began. 

‘You have heard of my first wife?” 

Ina coloured—became red, then very pale— 
and avoiding his glance, murmured something 
indistinct, 


‘*If you knew how miserable she was, and 
what a wretched husband I made her, # be 
would think twice before you gave yourself to 
me! She drowned herself!” he proceeded in 
a husky whisper. 

“Go on; tell me all about her,’’ stammered 
Ina, and in a brief faltering manner her own 
story was poured into her ear. When it was 
ended, she lifted her face to his trustfully, 
and, rising, said very tenderly, but very 
gravely,— 

“ Even though I now know all, I love you as 
well, nay, better, than ever! And, dear Gerald, 
must not come any further. I want to walk 

ome alone and think it all over. Do not sa 
anything about it to anyone, just yet. I sh 
tell auntie, of course ; and now, good-bye.” 

Gerald opened the gate reluctantly to let 
her pass. 

“IT may may come to see you to-morrow, 
may I not?” he asked, humbly. 

* You may.” 





“ Good-bye, darling !’’ Taking her hand and 
drawing her towards him he imprinted a kiss 
on her perfect lips, but not the jirst one, as he 
confidently believed. 


OHAPTER XXIV. 


AurHoven Ina was anxious to keep her 
secret exclusively to herself—with the excep- 
tion of auntie—Nita’s lynx eyes soon saw only 
too plainly that all prospect of her being Lady 
Le Marchant was at an end. 

‘*If Thad only known how it was to be I 
would have waited for him,” she said to her- 
self, ‘‘ However, although I may never be his 
= 3 thing is positively certain, she shan’t 

er ” 


She set herself daily to poison Gerald’s mind, 
to drop hints, suggestions, whispers, far woree 
than the boldest accusations. 

These dark insinuations found no place in 
Gerald’s mind. He was far too much in love, 
and he knew that Nita had a reason for being 
— and, man like, said nothing, but 

everly eluded her or turned the conversation. 

‘‘'This would not do at all,” thought Nita; 
“since he was so infatuated the matter must 
be brought home to him plainly and forcibly.” 

She and Mr. Vincent set to work, con amore, 
to ferret out all they could of Ina’s By 
dint of a detective officer from d-yard, 
and bribing the servantsin Mrs. Monks’ a 
they made out a very pretty scandal, and only 
waited for a good opportunity to noise the 
whole truth abroad, 

Ina, on her side, was very anxious to tell 
Gerald the truth now she had won him back, 
and found he loved her wholly and entirely, 
and tenderly for herself alone, On Christmas- 
eve or Christmas Day he should know all. It 
=~ near it now, a in oly die and it was 

e anni er unluc ppearance. 

At length Cbristmas Day came cold and 
white, and sparkling. The Clippertons were 
down just for a week, so were the two tooth- 
picks, and various others. 

Oldfield wasfull. Gerald enjoyed the plea- 
sure of walking home from church with his 
ey fone bride that was to be. How much 
he had to say to her, and yet it was never half 
said. How time flew when they were together! 

“ What would you say, Gerald,” she asked, 
suddenly, “if I told you that I had a great 
secret in my past known to no one but Mrs. 
Monks and myself, that Iam not what I seem.” 

“TI would say, my darling, that yon were 

uite welcome to keep your secret until Foy 
ink it right and proper to tell me; and if 
you never tell me you will have my love and 
confidence as much as you have now,” he re- 


turned, generously. 

Gerald was certainly very foolishly in love, 
and the secret so well guarded was to be his 
that very evening. 

At dinner the health of the newly-engaged 
couple was drunk by all the company; and 
after dinner, when all the guests were assem- 
bledin the drawing-room, Nita, who had a fine 
taste for scenes and private theatricals, arose 
and said,— 

**T have something special to say to you all” 
—looking round—‘ now that none of the ser- 
vants are present, and we are alone. My cousin 
Gerald has announced his engagement to Miss 
Merchant this day, and I, in the name of all his 
family, raise my voice to protest against it.” 
—(Sensation.) 

Gerald rose, his eyes alight with anger; Ina 
became very white; Mrs. Monks coughed 
impatiently; Mr. Vincent smiled. 

“*T have over and over again warned him in 
private without avail,” she proceeded, volubly, 
“ and now in public I raise my voice, and bring 
forward good reason why these two should not 
be married and joined together in matrimony. 
Miss Merchant,” addressing Ina, ‘‘ you will 
not deny that yon have come among us under 
a feigned name. Is this true or not?” 

“ Tt is true !” faltered Ina, in a low voice. 

“You were a common, country girl, clothed 
as a servant, alone, and on foot, when Mr, 
Vincent’s aunt—dear, good charitable woman 
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—brought you with her to the inn at, Wall- 
ester.” 


“Yes, that is true also!” assented Ina, 
humbly. 
ra tt true that some weighty secret is on 
our mind? and that your past is a sealed 
ook ?” 
‘Yes, your information is perfect, correet.” i 
“Is it true-that you are a married woman ? 
“Yes ’—changing colour—‘ I am!” 
‘“Now, Gerald,”’. turning to, her 
theatrically, “you hear the truth from 
Menshent' s.own lips, and now will, you ae 
er 
This very painful and unnecessary ;scene is 
the very height.ot bad taste, and mosh. of 
meal in the present company, who were 


ae the whole affair with unaffected | 


ht (Mrs. Monks excepted). 
a tilt I will .marry Miss Merchant!” 
iT will gl who was now mending: mp. 
ean Iwill gladly marry her if. she will 


“She will think twice about that, I fancy, 
since her husband is alive, 

“ Prove your base calumny!” said Gerald, 
hoarsel 


y- 
“A conversation overheard in this house 
between Mrs. Monks and. herself. Proof? 
Look in. her face !” 

‘‘Agnes, is this true?” he asked, in 
Ss proud tone, and turning to her with a eh 


despair. 

‘*True—quite true!” replied Ina, with ex- 
traordinary composure, 

‘* There’s effrontery. and . shamelesaness I 
never saw surpassed 1” said 8,,. Browne, 
dra herself up triumphantly. ‘|Now you 
wills ieve me. = anon ee A ang 
wo open, your 8,” looking 
cently aronnd. . “ And where i pisanne husband, 
madam?” she proceeded, with a, sneer. 

‘‘ Here!” returned Ina,.leying her hand.on 
Gerald’s arm. OE a Oy meant —— tell you; all 
this very evening,’ answered,,to. his look 
of angry incredulity.. ‘‘Don’t you know me, 
dear, dear Gerald ?”.she pleaded, pushing her 
bair far back from her forehead and Aye 
him fallin the face. ‘ You will hardly be- 
lieve it, but Iwas not drowned!. I have ant 
back to you as you. wished! I,am your first 
wife—Inez Le ant!’ 

‘* She is mad |" cried Mra; papees, hoarsely. 

‘No, I am not.mad, good Give me 
a hearing,’ continued Ina, ay § I will iell 
you my secret, as I have already told you who 
is my husband, ” and cenaing herself up and 
facing them all with calm agnity, she. told 
them the story of her life. hen. she. had 
finished, she turned to her husband, ‘‘ Do you 
believe me, dear Gerald? Do you believe me 
now ?”’ 

“I do, most faithfally—most entirely,” -he 
answered, gazing af her with searching eyes, 
and a face from which every trace of colour 
had fied. “I often saw a resemblance—and 
no wonder.”’ 

“The tale is too wildly improbable for 
credence! It is an andacious falsehood!” 
cried Nita, livid with passion. 

“And why did you not come back “and 
declare yourself?” added Mr, Vincent, very 
excitedly. 

“ Because’’—returned Ina, calmly—"m 

husband did not want me, I then believed— 
I thought he would be happier without me. I 
never heard that I wassuppozed to be dead till 
months after the poor mad girl had been 
buried in my place, and under my name.” 

‘* And now you have really come back?” 
“She has!” said Gerald, taking her hand; 
“she has come back to be my dear and 
honoured wife. She is no longer Agnes 
Merchant, but the long-lost mistress of 

Baronsford, Lady Le Marchant,” 

I need not linger to relate the buzz of talking, 
nor congratulations that ensued, nor the 
amazement and astonishment of the county ; 
nor how the discovery was gossiped about, and 
= about, and discussed from every point 
of view. 


Ina and Gerald left England to spend the 





winter at Malta, where Geonge Hewett was on 
a flagship. He was unfeigvedly amazed and 

delighted to ' see Ones more, and so: uUnex- 
ae ss) ri little girl.” 

The monument was tekken down ; the name 
and relatives of the poor ’ discovered 
and communicated with, and all was made 
“fi again as far ax possible. 

ita found a most well-merited punishment 

marrying Captain Handcock, Mutually 
‘$ ‘taken in” "they spend @ miserable existence 
ata fourth.rate French watering-place, their 
scanty income eked out by. liberal pgueret 
from sqme enengmounirieng Gerald. 

Christmas Day has came, round again, and 
is @ very.merry one at Baronsford,, .aléhough 
the MEAD UNSTORFNOM PANT aredancing inthe 
servants’ hall... 

Round the library fire are seated Gerald and 
George, Ina, Mrs.. Monke, and Master Le 

chant. Garni. and Ina.aze the happiest 


Errgcts or tan Hat.—“ My dermelneter 
is ree g em It went oP to ninety d 
yesterday.” ‘“Andmine. . It went ups@high 
that I found it on the roof.” = 

“You say your wife gets angry and raises a 
row?” CE should she did. She makes 
enough Pr s — a @ train forty miles 


on ened i f: ws ey if you hed she was in 
® Dabit of ge Ww 
her?” * Bicones Tea held back nak chewonl 
have got madder than ever.” 

“Nancy, why don’t you wear ‘the.golosbee ad 
gave you Oe wets day?” Oh, mae’mn, 


resence, it’s Jong sorry I'd.-be..to 

ay es purty rty shina” things on @& baste 
ee “gue iat it i ee gree —— 
r ure, ign keepin’ them 
weather I Tam.” : 

“Hopson,” said Maggins, . “ they ff me 
y taken your, away. from ..thi 
zane Se af a et “Conse,” said 


couple in England, — a look supremely | Ho 


so at this moment, . sie a mingled 

a hy @musement' Coe as she 

her husband: om one to: in- 

duce George to nurse his godson and name- 

a, George's eager expostulations being of no 

j for in en end the. infant is. deposited 

= 4 kmee—and he nervyoudly clutches it as 
if he thought it would fly away. 

Theresis,no fear of that, although it looks 
like a sweet little cherub, and is a remarkably 
fine child., No donubt, when he grows a little 
older, his nurse will relate tohim the wonder. 


master.”? 

eure “all I: 
my, boy to Beep aaah t, 

iA Few days since @ seedy person ed to 

& wealthy. citizen for help. and pd A 
small sum of ne The giver remarked, 
as he handed: him: the: pittance, “ Take it— 
you are welcome ; curears are always 
to the distressed.” That may be,’ —_ = 
the. recipient; ‘‘ but never. before in life 
have Tagen so smallen apening for suck 


fal story of how, once upon 8. time, his | ears,” 


mother—his bgautifal, tall, idolised mother — 
was for a long time supposed to have been 
Founp.,Drowngp. 

a [THe END.] 








PAGRTLAE 


Paorasomnai.—*Ploaao cam » Bir, 
to buy some bread,”’ oggine—* 9 = 
you.®# penny not an hour ago.” Profession 
(taking in the situation) —* Yes, sir, I norm 
gir, but I—I’m a terrible bread eater.” 

“Poon,” remarked the wise pee veh 6c as 
the performer of a piano solo was leavin a 
stage, “that fellow can’t . Why be 

his body, nor throw back his head, on 
stick out his tongue a bit.” 

A .iTTLE boy wert to his first ey when 
four years and three months old. Upon his 
ho asking him how he liked his tea, he 
replied “Tt is very. nice, but it tastes very 
much of the water. 

Tue mistress had gently ‘reprimanded her 
maid for oversleeping herself in the morning. 
‘“You.see, ma'am, if. takes me much longer. to 
get my fall sleep than it does others, oe 8e8, 
ma’am.’ 

& Sprngs went home the other night afflicted 
with double vision. He sat for some _— 
with his sleepy gaze riveted on Mrs. §., and 
then complacently remarked, ‘‘ Well, I declare 
if you two gals don’t look *nough alike to be 
twins! ” 

‘¢Ucn!” ‘exclaimed Brown, “I believe I 
shall freeze to death ; but I’ve got to die some- 
time,” he added, ‘‘and I might-as well die 
that way as any ‘other.” “ Much better,” re- 
plied Fogg, consolingly, “‘ you'll have such an 
excellent chance to thaw’off on the other side, 
you know.”’ 

“Wuy, Harry,” said a lady to a smadl boy, 
who was crying in the street, ‘‘what’s 
matter?” ‘‘Mother whip me,” groaned 
the boy. ‘“ What for?” “’Cause I fell in the 
river and got wet.” ‘Well don’t you think 
you deserved it?” “No I don’t. I came 
purty near gettin’ drowned, and if I had then 
wouldn’t she a’ cried her eyes out? and just 
because I didn’t, an’ I come home a litile we 
she gives me a whippin’. Next time I 
drownd, and teach her how to treat a feller— 
boo-hoo ! ” 





“T wisn to register, Sir.” “ Your name, 
oe “ Almira:Jans S$ 
age?" + 
I =e that s muet gvelltay age?’’ 


sir, would not tempt me to give it. Not thet I 
care. No; I hadas lief;wearit on nry’bontiet 
as a.cabman does ‘his'number;but I'm a twin, 
and if my sister has-a weakness, it is that whe 
dislikes.any reference made to her 1 
could. not give you my-ewn bovause % do ‘not 
wish to offend her.” 

Upon the occasion'of an amateur dramatic 
entertainment, one of the amateurs, ha 
assume a female character, ‘sha ‘Shaved off - is 


moustache and ; “Upon “parade, ‘on 
the Patron the: rmance, the ‘sergeant- 
major—a rather disciplinarian— 

to ine the smooth-faced solflier, who, 


Unconscious of ‘his‘altered appearance, looked, 
as @ good soldier shonld, straight before him: 
Greatly puzzled, the sergeant-major walked 
up to the aspirant for ‘histrionic honour and 
- demanded his name, Mee 3H , Sir,” ‘was ‘the 
a “What the--what do Fe 3 ‘mean? 

at ‘have you idding to “yourself?” 
“Shaving, sit, for the ‘performance to-night.” 


the adjutant to-morrow morning with ’em all 
on again. ‘You are liable ‘to ten Gays’ drill 
for making away with Government property.” 


TRUTHFUL JAMES. 

** James |” 

* Yes, pa. ” 

“There were seven pears in that cupboard. 
Six of them are gone. Do you know any- 
thing about it?” 

never took one of them.”’ 

“ Sure?” 

** Certain, pa. Be I may die ifi——” 

‘“* You wicked, bad boy! How-often have I 


the | told, you never to use such an expression ? 


Here comes ma. Let us see if she knows 
anything about it.” 
ma says she saw James take ot least 

five of them. P 

** You little rascal! How dare you tell me 
you never took one, and here is only this little 
one with the grub-eaten side left?” 

“Oh, pa, don’ thit me. I said I didn’t take 
one of them—and—and—and that’s the one I 
didn’t take.” 
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SOCIETY. 


Tus Royal fe at South Kensington, in aid 
of the fund for erecting an En church in 
Berlin, was probably the most splendid of its 
kind ever‘held in London. It was magnificent 
in all its proportions, Thenumber of persons 
present, estimated as high as eight thousand, 
exceeded all expectations. That ‘ polished 
horde,” society, was there.in ‘very large num- 
bers, and at every step there were seen men and 
women of exalted rank and position, who 
attended either as spectators or were personally 
interesting themselves in the suecess of the fee. 
The Fisheries Exhibition, brilliantly lighted 
by electricity-and the con ‘and-grounds 
of thé Royal Horticultural » were all 
placed at the disposal of the projectors of the 
féte, 80 that ample. space. was afforded to the 
numerous visitors, and there was’ no undue 
crowding except'at certain favourite spots. 


Tue flower stall ‘kept by the Princess ‘was 
surrounded: by an immense thron; 
time of the arrival of her Royal Highness, 
soon after ten, till her departure about one 
sweulapdpantgimapetemtagsintsacaiieg 
evening found : in i 
out the ‘flowers and seedling showers 
money in. return, . The : ae was to hand 
money to the Princess and: the 


naturally getting the choicest bou “and | 


baskets. The Princess was assisted by a num- 


ber of ladies, among whom were the Duchesses 
of Albany, Conna: and ‘Téck, snd the 
Princess. of Saxe-Meiningen. 


Tue Ozar of Russia has pan. qoesnien by 
the Khan of Khiva with four richly capari 
soned horses, derverkt Geatern rien nik carpets, 
necklaces, ancient ; 
two Khivan hats of state ornamented with 
precigns Stones. The Ameer has sent the 
zar 20,000 gold ducats of Bokhara, 
for the Empress dered with fine 
pearls. 


A very singular at the 


incident. occurred 
funeral of the Dukeiof Marlborough... At the | 
ared on the | 


exact moment the on’ 
entrance 8 of Blenheim Patace a white 
dove fluttered down from one of the towers of 


the east wing of the Palace on'to the lawn in 
front of the coffin, and when the procession | 


had.jast reached. the steps on their return 
after the ceremony, another dove flew from 
the lawn and alighted ov ‘the stone parapet 
immediately over the entrance doorway ; both 
these birds, we were informed, haye accom- 
panied the late duke abroad in his yacht. 


Tue two brides, both daughters of eminent 
physicians, who were married a few days ago, 
wore bonnets instead of the orthodox veils. 
Miss Agnes Quain’s dress was of ivory satin 
over & skirt of figured white broché, a small 
Princess bonnet of net, spotted with pearls, 
and trimmed with feathers. The other bride, 
Sir Henry Thompson’s daughter, was mar- 
ried in the quietest manner possible, consistent 
with the presence of a large number of friends, 
in order to emphasise the religious character 
of the event. 


A PARAGRAPH has in thecolumns of 
& contemporary regarding the marriage of the 
late Duke of Norfolk, which was not correctly 
given. The facts are these :—His late grace 
was greatly in love with a sister of the late 
Lord R——,, but the match not being approved 
by. the heads of the families, to distract. his 
thoughts and affections he was despatched on 


his travels, in the course of which he landed | 


for a short stay at Athens, where Admiral 
Agons was then stationed, and whose daughter 


They were married, and we 
j *“harm. 


believe lived happily together 6yer after. 


. 


throng from the | 


modern weapons, and 


in. velvet | 
sacks, for disttibution in charity,.and a robe | 
richly embroi' 





STATISTICS. 


— 


Brrmsx Ramways.—At the ‘end ‘of last year 
there were 13,052 miles of railway open in 
England and Wales, paying to the State more 
than £1,500,000 in taxes. The 
working ex i for the year was nearly 
£31,000,000. . There were "more than 31,000 
locomotives émployed, 26,000 carriages, and 
300,000 waggons, 

Tan Heart ann ms Action.—As, witheach 
stroke the heart projects something like six 
ounces of blood ‘into the conduits of ‘the 
system, and as it. does so some 70 times every 
minute and 4,200 times in an hour, this im- 
-plies that it does the same thing 100,800 times 
in 24 hours, 30,000,000 times in a yeur, and 
more than 2,500,000,000 ‘times ‘in ‘a life of ‘70 
years. The mechanical force that is exerted 
at’ each stroke amounts to a pressure of 13 
‘pounds upon the ‘entire charge of blood ‘that 
has to be pressed onward through the branch- 
ing net-work of vessels. According to the 
lowest estimate that has been*made, this gives 
an exertion of force that would be adequate, 
in another form of lication, to lift,120 tons 
1 foot high every 24 Yet the piece of 
living mechanism that is ‘called m to do 


| this, and do it without pause for three-score 


years and ten without being itself worn out 


| by the effort, is a small bundle of flesh that 


rarely weighs more than 11 ounces. 





GEMS. 


RicutNess expresses of actions what straight- 
ness does of lines; and.there can no more be 
two kinds of right action than there can be 
two kinds of straight lines. : 

Know the true value of time; snatch, seize 
and enjoy every moment of it, .No idleness, 
no laziness, no ‘procrastination. Never put 
off till to-morrow what you can do to-day. 

Ir the enjoyments of othera embitier jealous 
minds, ‘they strengthen the humble spirit; 
they are the beams of sunshine which open 
the two beautiful flowers—trust and hope. 

Tue best thing to give to your enemy is for- 
giveness; to ‘an opponent, tolerance; to a 
friend, your heart; to your child, a good 
example; to a father, deference; to your 
mother, conduct that will make her proud of 
you ; to yourself, respect ; to all men, charity. 

Ir is not the being exempt from faults, but 
the having overcome them, that is an advan- 
tage to us, it being with the folliesof the mind 
as with the weeds of the field, which, if de- 
stroyed and consumed upon the place of their 
birth,enrich and improve it more than if 
none had ever sprung there. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


To Maxe Essenct or Crtery.—Soak half 
an ounce of celery seed for a fortnight ina 
quarter of a pint of ne A few drops of 
this will flavour soup or as well as a 
head of celery, and at a quarter of the ex- 
pense. 

Devonsntre JuNxet.—To one quart of new 
milk, made just lukewarm, add a few drops of 
essence of lemon and four teas bri. of 
essence of rennet. Mix well, and put intoa 
glass dish; stand in a cool place until set, and 
serve with sifted sugar and clotted cream. 
The essence of rennet can be obtained of any 
chemist. 

Removinae Sussrances From tHe Har.— 
Take horsehair, about six inches long, and 
double it so as to make a loop at one end. 
Introduce this loop as deeply as possible into 
the auditory canal, and twist it around. After 
one or two turns, according to the originator 
of the plan, the foreign body is drawn out, 
with the loop. The method is ingenious, and 
at all events causes little pain, and can do mo 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Gold thistles are now being used for bonnet 
trimmings, It has not been judiciously re- 
membered that some young men may be 
tempted to feed. 

Tue bathing séason always brings with ‘it 
numeérous inventions, which it is declared are 
indispensable to the fashionable world of 
beauty. One. recently announced is cosmeétics 
that resiet the effect of salt water to wash 
them off or injure the delicacy of the bloom, 
ao that the well rouged will come out all rosy 
and blushing, or as if the bathing had put 
health and vigour into them, and the frozen 
yellow and blue tinges will:be hidden from the 
mocking world. 

Tovzists are beginning to arrive in large 
‘numbers in Switzerland now, especially those 
to whom the end of fhe season offers mo great 
charms, and who prefer to-spend the hottest 
months of the year in seme'cooler region than 
Mayfair or Belgravia, In the valleys and at 
the lake-side resorts yoy eg eae) fall of 
visitors, the passes into ngadine are 
crowded with trave' carriages, and the 
diligences are packed ; the guides at 
Chamounix and Zermatt expect to be very 
busy shortly, and even last remaining 
members of that moribund race—the couriers 
—are quite brisk, and nearly, though not 
entirely, as insolent as ever.—Saciety. 

A Puxasant Beproom,—As regards the colour 
of walls and furniture, zemember that cool, 
neutral shades suggest repose and rest, The 
paint might be delicate chocolate, the walls 
soft green ; no colour equals green for giving 
rest to the eyes, and in its paler tints it offers 
a Pleasant sents of coolness during the most 

days of. summer, while they are free 

from the suspicion seen in many of the 
grey shades commonly used. Light colours 
@ room appear larger than the dark 
shades. Woodwork, pai chocolate and 
cream walls look well with bright-blue furniture 
coverings and curtains, or maroon paint and 
citrine walls with deep blue. A wall of a pale 
tone of blue and sage-green woodwork will 
harmonize with furniture coverings bearing a 
design of autumn-tinted leaves. Stained boards 
are without doubt bést for bedrooms ; a square 
of carpet.covers the centre, leaving three feet 
free ali. round the room. Dust invariably col- 
leots ‘under furniture and chairs, draughts of 
airand dresses sweep it up into the corners ; 
but the boards, being without covering, allow 
of its being easily taken up with a duster. 
too, the carpet being simply laid down, 

there is no difficuly in the way of its being 
often shaken ; no tacks have to be taken out or 
heavy wardrobes moved, so that there is no 
saible excuse for its being left down until the 

ust accumulates thickly. 

Someramne Lixr an Exe.—One of the won- 
ders of the insect world is their marvellous 
eye power. It is diffioult, for instance, to 
strike a fly with the hand because it has, figur- 
atively speaking, got eyes at the back of its 
head, its four thousand eye-lenses enabling it 
to see all round. Each one of these eyes is a 
perfect one in itself. It hasits own corner and 
its own lens. Some anatomists suppose that 
these eyes only form a single picture to the 
insect but if they each act separately, as 
there appear good grounds to suppose, the 
vision of the human hand descendirg upon the 
fly in an aggressive manner must be tele- 
graphed to its brain as a most monstrous 
picture of cruel fists. The common white (or 
cabbage) butterfly of suburban back gardens 
is even more largély gifted with eyes than the 
fly. It has seventeen thousand eye-lenses— 
the same number as the dragon-fly. Beetles 
are still better provided, twenty-five thousand 
eye-lenses being the number allotted to them. 
“To creatures thus endowed with microscopic 
vision a cloud of sandy dust must appear like 
‘an avalanche of massive rock fragments, and 





everything else ‘proportionately monstrous,” 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Gracr.—The 24th of February, 1842, was a Saturday. 


Evapye.—1. Wear the t ring on the mar- 
riage ring finger, which is third finger of the left 
hand. 2 Gentlemen do not wear 


Ciara M.—Avoid all kinds of farinaceous food ; eat 
meat and a little and a little bread and vegetables, 
take plenty of exercise in the open air. 


Vv .—Everything depends upon the ability, stand- 
tng, and podition of the tleman. Sus atttnen we 
te about @ hundred and fifty pounds s-year. 


become white. 


D. W.—1. It is thought impolite to use a half-sheet of 
in formal letters. 2. Asa rule, every letter, unless 
Podulting in its character, requires an answer. 


Pomoxa.—A good thetic 
solution of acetate of 2obalt, with a little nitrate added 
rose-coloured by 


ALBERT.—It would be quite proper for a gentleman to 
call on a lad If she invited him to do so, or, if the 
gentleman ed if he might call, and she gave him 
permission. 

P. M. B.—¥Your handwriting and composition show 
considerable room for improvement, an objection which 


can be overcome by daily practice, and a careful study of 
grammatical construction. 
Carriz.—1l. Try tincture of myrrh. Any will 


tell you how to use it. » 2. Charcoal powder mixed with 
pulverized oris root is a good deatifrice, and will improve 
your breath. 

Bross.—To clean shells, make lye by boiling strong 
ashes and allowing it to settle. ur the lye over 
shells, and boil six or seven hours, or longer if 
they are large. Then soak, and wash often in 


oo = B.—The nel fe peg yon meee 
a scientific , and could readily 
desesinn’d £0 tease Goleman. There 

works on the subject to be obtained from any book- 


i 
: 
3 


Nora.—1. We do not approve of 
her card to a gentleman, but if she does so, she sho 

simply write on it her address. 2. If you are not known 
to people on whom you call, send in your card; but 
if you are, keep your card in your card-case, or leave it 
on the hat-rack as you go out. 


- 


‘woman as Mrs,, whether she is divorced or not, and by 
the name of her husband. 2. Sometimes the court allows 
& woman, when she gc a divorce from her husband, to 
assume the name of her own family. 


Goroon Brown.—The simplest life preserver is two 
large corks fastened on the ends of a piece of rope about 
twenty inches or two feet long, so that when one is 
1 in the water it will reach across the chest, allow- 
ing the corks to come up under the arms, 


Lert ALoye.—The word book is from the Saxon dor 
or beech, which was hes: | plentiful in Northern Europe, 
and being a close-grained wood, thin slabs or boards of 
it were used to be written upon. The Latin liber also 
denoted originally the inner bark of a tree, which was 
used for the same purpose. 


CoRNELIA.—1, Castor oil scented with bergamot will 
make a good and agreeable hair restorative. 2. A very 
fine essence of musk is made as follows: Take a quarter 
ounce of the finest grammusk ; civit and ambergris, 
= one dram, strongest essence d’ambrette, a 
P 


B. J.—1. A marriage under an assumed name is legal, 
and just as binding as under the true name. It would 
be better to assume your proper name, however, to 
avoid any unpleasant complications which might pos- 
sibly arise from a confusion of identity. 2. There is no 
penalty for assuming a name other than your own. 3 


EsTHEr —The young lady to whom you are engaged 
may not have reeeived the letters you sent her, or she 
may be sick, and therefore unable to answer them. If 
you entertain such a high regard for her, why not 
ascertain personally what is the matter by visiting her 
house as soon as possible? 


Netriz.—You certainly did not behave on the oc- 
cision you mention as a betrothed young lady should 
have behaved towards her lover, ‘You should try to 
look at your conduct in its true light, and then 
express proper regret for having treated your lover 
so improperly. 


Sature WatTer.—1. Cards are usu 
on the day of the wedding, or sent “y ry hme pre 
house on the wedding-day. 2. It is proper for you to 
thank the gentlemen friends of your betrothed for their 
presents by note, and address your notes to their homes 
ustead of to their places of business. 





Kine Corri.—l. Do not reproach a child for a mistake 
which was done with a good motive at the time. Freely 
forgive, wisely counsel, and the child will thus be taught 

there is no in the truth. 2. Marrya 


of similar con’ tastes, likes, and 
es to your own. 

M, R.—There is no objection to cousins ’ 
where there is no tendency to any Emam 3 
as in the . If there is no 
other reason than the should not 

your cousin, tell her in your next week 


X d cousins are third cousins. 

The ‘8s mother and cousins once 
em | t this is the same 

as that of cousins, but if the estate of an intestate 


not 
present an enon t justify its name, and 
although the ards apliea’the name of the Red 
Sea to Gulf of modern accounts do not 
say anything about the colour of the water. 


A LOVER’S QUARREL. 


Across the bridge that spanned the stream 
We wan ago, 
And watched the fading twilight gleam 


[pen RAR ees ; 
once when woods and fields were fair, 


But once again the bri was crossed, 
Our otto Taceaam henntl 
way were 
And words were said ; 
— 7 would have clasped once more 


hand I deemed my own, 
She proudly turned: and gained the shore, 
Ai T wenson Ghene, . 7 


The bridge was very lonely then 
_ And dark the floud it spanned ; 
But yet I wandered there as when 
We crossed it hand in hand. 


have passed awa; 
me bg worn, and pan 4 EE 


to decay ; 
py ae yo 
, a3 wh C) 
Of love renewed she shyly ae 
the river’s edge. 


E. L. 


Partie N.—All lives in which the sense of duty is lack- 

lives, lives going to waste, with no 

of coherence or growth in — worthless to- 

; , and holding no pro: for the future. The home 

whose inmates are destitute of this of 
happy, useful united life is a poor, lonely, d 

no how sumptuous its furnishings or how stately 

its adornments. 


Messina.—1l. A gentleman should always place the 
lady whom he has escorted to the table at his right 
hand, and should see that she is helped to ev g 
she wishes. 2. When escorting a lady through a crowd, 
or any other place where she needs protection, her male 
companion should always offer her his arm, placing her 
either on the inside or outside, according to the dif- 
ficulties to be encountered. 

E. K. J.—The young lady has a perfect right, and it 
is proper for her to go out with qny of bes: yomes pesiio- 
men acquaintances, unless you have asked her for her 
company or are her accepted lover. We do not consider 
that any gentleman has a right to expect a young 
to allow to monopolise her society exclusively, 
=e he makes known his intentions as regards the 

‘uture. 


Evripipes.--Wash your hair with warm water in which 
a little soda has been dissolved. We cannot recommend 
any of the so-called hair restorers, as most of them have 
a metallic base decidedly injurious. The hair sent isa 
beautiful shade of pale gold, almost as fine and soft in 
texture as that of a child. 2. The oatmeal should be 
= in the water, which should be warm. No s>ap need 


AprE.—l. There can be no set form for an: which 
involves an expression of real and deep feeling, and with- 
out such feeling we hope you will never be foolish enough 
to ask anyone to be your wife. When the time comes 
you will find suitable words. You should of course ask 
the consent of the lady’s parents, but in this country 
the consent of the parents is not asked until after the 
ann ee ee —_ yey is usual > 

ve an ment ring, as a of the engagement, 
ead, as in the other case, circumstances and your feel- 
ings must regulate the manner in which the gift is 








talkative wooer? As Sir W: Raleigh—himself a 
gallant lover—wrote ss 
“Wetman wondn, theagh ww er oo ee 
Than words, gh ne'er so witty ; 
A beggar that fs dumb, you know, 
? May challenge double pity.” 
Eve.ive.—It is 


[ <rifans thet poe haze ne aention 
looks Ji" Under the. chocusaieasee Seal be eerie. 
lane pedis morn le my As to the less 
paned_ene, 3° ree loved him, the question of 
good looks w not Sian hee cares 
wetter ea aaa his suit. than this, 
se Doublé Se fadge better than we-whether you 
that you can trust your future to his hands. - 





strength, and insures long life, 
ty.” To July belongs the ruby, 
, and cures al] e springing 
from the unki 3 friends.” ‘The sardonyx 
“insures conjugal felicity’ to him who is born in 
August. The a from despair” him 
who is born in ber. To October bel the opal 
which is not only the stone of “‘ misfortune,” but also o 
by .” The pearl, which means “ tears and pity,” be- 
longs to November. To him who is born in ecember 
the light-blue turquoise assures “‘ prosperity in love. 
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